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PROCEEDINGS 

OF THK 

GENEEAL MEETINGS 

OK THE 

STRAITS BRANCH 

OF TIIE 

ROYAL ASIATIC SOCIETY. 


OKDISABY MEETINGS 

llELJD AT THE 

RAFFLES LIBRARY, 
MONDAY, 8th MARCH, 1880. 


PeeSENT : , ' 

The A^eii’blo Archdeacon Q-. D. Hose, m.a., JP resident, 

A. 8wETTENirAivr, Esquire, Ronorarif Secretarif. 

G. A. REM^^, Esquire. 

and 

8everal Members and Visitors. 

The Minutes of the last Meeting are read and coniirmed. 

Mr. A. Hart Eyerett and Dr. Sourinheo Mohuh Tagoee are, 
on the recommendation of the Council, duly elected Members of 
the Society. 

A paper on the Bornean Guliga, by Mr. A. Haet Eyerett, is 
read by the Honorary Secretary. 

Mr. G. P. Tolsoh reads a paper on Achin. 

The Honorary Secretary gives a description of Malayan and 
other weapons. 

The Meeting closes with an expression of thanks to Mr. Q. P. 
TonsoH and Mr. E. A. SwETTE^^^A]H. 
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TUESDAY, Utk SEPTEMBER, 1880 . 


PeESEKT : 

His Excellency Sir Eeebeeice A. Weld, k.g.m.g., JPcUron. 

Tlie Vexa’ble Arcbdeaeoii G. Ho«e, Freshlciit. 

I\ A. SWETTENIIAM, Esquire, Jlonorari/ Secretcuy. 

E. Koek, Esquire, I^onorarj/ Trcamrer. 

E. Biebee, Esquire, ll.d. 

N. B. DEraxs, Esquire, Pii. D. 

and 

Several Members and Visitors. 

Tlie Minutes of tlie last Meeting are read and confirmed. 

Tbe President reads a Paper on tlie Ruins of Boro Budur, in the 
Island of Java, a largo number of Plates, of these ruins having 
recently been presented to the Society by the Government of the 
Hague. 

The Honorary Secretary reads a Paper, by Mr. A. Haet 
Etekett, on the Caves of Borneo. 

Dr. Demys asks the Assistance of Members in forming a Cata- 
logue of Works dealing with Malayan History, Geography and 
Literature. 

His Excellency the Governor proposes a vote of thanks to the 
President for his interesting Paper, which is warmly carried. 

The following gentlemen, recommended by the Council, are 
elected Members of the Society : — 

Major-General Sir Harry St.George Oed, e.u.m.g,, c,b. 

General H. Max. 

Mr. G. LATmo. 

Mr. H. PEAifK. 

Mr. H, L. Noeokha. 

The Meeting separates. 
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PEOCBiDrtras. 


ANNUAL GENERAL MEETING 

HELD 

(by the coarteBij of the Committee of the Chamber of Commerce ) 

AT THE 

SINGAPORE EXCHANGE 

OH 

PRIDAY, THE 4th PEBEUAEY, 1881. 


PllBSEHT : 

Tlie Ven’bio Arclideacon G. P. Hose, m.a., President, 

P. A. SwETTEHHAM, Esquiro, Komrary Seci^etary, 

Edwih -Koek, Esquire, Honorary Treasimr, 

E. Biebeb, Esquire, ll.d. 

W. Keohn, Esquire. 

A. Dube, Esquire. 

T. Caeoill, Esquire. 

and 

Numerous Members aud Visitors, 

The Minutes of the last Meeting are read and confirmed. 

The President explains the object of -the present Meeting. 

The following gentlemen, recommended by the Council, are’ 
elected Members : — 

General Oufette Cavknaq-h. 

The Eev. J. Abebigh Mackay. 

Mr. V. Seegel. 

Mr. Bekhett Pell. 

A proposal of the Council to alter Euie 7 of the Rules of the 
Society is considered, and, on the suggestion of Mr. J, Eeasee, the 
following Rule is unanimously adopted to take the place of Rule 
7, TO.:— 
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‘‘ OandidateB for adniisBion as Members stall be proposed by one 
“ and seconded by another Member of the Society, and, if agreed 
to by a majority of the Council, shall be deemed to be duly 
“ elected/’ 

The Annual Eeport of the Council is read by the Honorary 
Secretary. (See p. xii.) 

The Honorary Treasurer reads his Annual Eeport. (See p. xv.) 

The election by ballot of Officers for the year 1881 is proceeded 
with, with the following result: — 

The Hon’ble OEOtn CnEMrari SM:raH, c.m.g., President. 

E. Bieber, Esquire, xm.n., Vice-T resident, Singapore, 

G-. 'W, Latino, Esquire, Vice-JPresidenf, JBenang. 

E. A. S^ETXEKHAH, Esquire, Honorarg Secretarg, 

Ebwbst Koek:, Esquire, Jloiiorarg Treasurer, 

, H. B. Dennys, Esquire, Pn. D., \ 

W. Keoiin, Esquire, j 

0. Stringer, Esquire, / Co}nwiUo 7 's. 

AV. A. Pickering, Esquire, S 

Bennett. Pell, Esquire, ^ 

The A'^en’ble Archdeacon Hose makes a few remarks exprosBive 

o£ his regret on ceasing to be an Officer of the Society, owing to 
his early departure from Singapore, but assures the Members of 
his great and continued interest in the welfare of the Society. 

On the motion. of Dr. E. Bteber, a cordial vote of thanks to the 
Ven’ble Archdeacon PIose for his services as President of the So- 
ciety is unanimously agreed to. 

Archdeacon Hose expresses his acknowledgments, and the pro- 
ceedings terminate. 
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ANNUAL REPORT 

OF THE 

COUNCIL 

OF THE 

STRAITS BRANCH 

OF THE 

ROYAL ASIATIC SOCIETY, 

FOE THE YEAE 1880, 


The Council of fclie Straits Brandi of the Eoyal Asiatic 
Society, in making its Annual Eeport for the year 1880, is glad to 
be able to inform members that the aifairs of the Society are in a 
satisfactory state. 

Some few members liavc resigned their membership, but their 
places have been filled by new names, several of these being former 
residents in the iStraits Settlements, who, though now permanently 
settled in England, lake a sufiieient interest in the. work of this 
Society to seek to become members of it. 'Fho Eoli of Members 
stands now as follows : — 

The Patron, His Excellency Sir Ebebkuick A. Weld, k.c.mhk 

Honorary Members, 5 

Ordinary do., 125 

As will bo seen from the Treasurer’s Eeport, the financial state 
of the Society is good, due in tlie main to the permission granted by 
the Government of the Colony tliat the Journals of the Society 
may bn printed at the Government Printing Press, out of the 
regular hours of work. 
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The Council of the Society desires to offer its sincere thante 
to the Government for this privilege, and also in no less degree to 
Mr. ISToeokha, the Superintendent of the Government Printing* 
Department, and a Member of the Society, who has given hia 
valuable assistance in printing the Journals without any remuner- 
ation whatever. 

The Meetings of the Council during the year 1880 were 
frequent, but the general meetings, as was anticipated, were held 
at irregular, and, latterly, at distant intervals. The explanation 
of this lies in the fact that, whereas a largo number of MHS. 
were offered to the Council in tbe first year of the Society’s exist- 
ence, tlio contributions ba%"e latterly become much less numerous. 
The Council trusts, however, that the sixth number of tbe Journal 
a proof of ijie greater portion of which will be open for inspection 
to-night, and which will be shortly issued, will prove of equal 
interest \Yitli its predecessors ; and it is also hoped that this year, 
the contributions will be sulficiently numerous to enable the mem- 
bers to meet with more regularity. 

Tbe fourth number of the Journal ( nominally for January 
1880), did not appear till May, but the fifth number — the first printed 
at the Government Press — was issued at the end of July, and the 
sixth will only now be delayed to give time for the printing of 
some photographs to illustrate the President’s paper on the Puina 
of the Temple of T36ro Budur. 

It is very encouraging to be able to report the increased 
recognition of the existence of the Society. The Straits Asiatic 
Society now^ exchanges its publications with learned Societies, it 
may almost be said, in all parts of the civilised world, and besides 
the fact that the work here is thus given the widest circulation^ 
the very interesting Journals and proceedings of those Societies in 
correspondence with it will, in time, form a valuable Library. 

The Council regrets to have to report that as yet there is no- 
available information to give regarding tbe new map of the Malay 
Peninsula, which is being published under the auspices of this 
Society. The original tracing has been in the hands of the litho- 
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grapher since 1870 ; several members o£ the Society in England 
have, it is understood, been interesting themselves in the matter, 
but the Council is unable to give any explanation of the great 
delay which has occurred. 

The urgent need of this map is admitted by all ; several new 
geographical and topographical discoveries have been made, even 
during the past year, and, with the basis of this new map to work 
upon, it may be hoped, with the assistance of members and all who 
are interested in such a matter, to produce, in a few 3 "ears’ time, an 
accurate and useful map of the Malay Peninsula. 

Shifjaporry Sint Januartp 1881, 
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THE TREASURER’S REPORT. 


Bt the statement of the Cash Accounts for the past year, which 
I now lay before the Society, it will be seen that the Eeceipts 
amounted to 11,412.96, and the payments to $1,207 07, shewing a 
■ balance of $205.89 in the hands of the Treasurer. 

The Subscriptions for 1879 to be received amount to $60, and 
those for 1880 amount to $120. There were bills for 1880 out- 
standing at the end of the year, amounting to $10.62, which have 
since been paid. The sum of $36 has been received to account of 
the subscriptions for 1879 and 1880, leaving a sum of $231.27 in 
the hands of the Treasurer, which, with the outstanding subscrip- 
tions for 1879 and 1880 shew a balance to the credit of the Society 
of $375,27. 

The number of Members of the Society on the 30 Ih January, 
1880, w^as 137, that is to say, 4 Honorary and 133 Ordinary Mem- 
bers. Since then, 15 now Members have been elected ; 12 have 
resigned ; 23 Members have failed to pay their subscriptions. Of 
this number, 13 are considered as having resigned their member- 
ship in accordance with Eule 6 ; but, the operation of this Eule is 
suspended in the case of the remaining 10 Members, who are likely 
to pay their subscriptions. I regret to have to record the loss 
by death of the Hon’ble Hoo Ah Kay Whahpoa, and 

Mr. L. H. Woods. 

The list for 1881 contains 130 Members, classified as follows, 
viz., 5 Honorary and 125 Ordinary Members. 

EDWIN KOEK, 

Honorary Treasurer, 


4fh ^ebruanj^ 1881, 
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SOME ACCOUNT 


OT 

THE MINING DISTRICTS 

OF 


LOWER PERAK. 

BY 

J. Erring-ton de la Croix, 

Imjenieur de Mines, 

Gluirge jtar If Gouveruement Fraw;ais il'tme Misstim 
Scientifiqiie en Malalme, 



T he region of Lower Perak comprises numerous mining 
districts, which can be placed under the three follow- 
ing headings : — 

Siingei Kinta District. 

Bungei Batang PMang District. 

Bimgei Bidor District. 

The former is by far the most extensive, and includes no less 
than six mining centres which, according to Malay custom, 
take their names from the various main streams which drain 
them. They are the districts of tllu Kinta, Bungei Trap, 
Bimgei Eaya, jSimgei Tejah, Sungei Kanipar, and Siingei 
“Ohendariang. 
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BIINING DISTRICTS OF LOWDR P'&RAK, 


€icoio{fU>(fi Before giving tlie particular mining features of tliese various 
desnnptKmu indicate first the geological outline of the 

country. 

The geological conditions of this j)art of the State are more 
varied than in the northern districts, and offer a greater diver- 
sity of sedimentary formation. ( See Section. ) 

GrathiUe The ^rauito constitutes the foundation of the main ranges 

formation* ^ ^ 

and of the hills round vdiicli are distributed the different tin- 
fields. 

It is met with in the Senggan range at Gunong Elcdong, 
Changkat Lahat, the Gopeng hills, Bfijang Malacca, and 
forms the basis of tlio Changkat Chumor and Janka, near 
Tapa. 

Like in other parts of the country, the rock is liighlj" por- 
phyroid, composed of vitinous quartz, feldspar, mica and tour- 
maline, in which are imbedded large crystals of feldspar. 

The decomposition of the granite by atmospheric agencies 
has graduallj^ denuded the large crystals, which are harder tlian 
the fcldspathic eicmenl. in the paste, and left them iirojocting 
from the surface, giving the rock a peculiar appearance. 

The amount of mica and tourmaliue raiics slightly in the 
different localities, bnt without altering perceptibly the general 
aspect. 

sedimentary formation is represented by iimeslone, 
white ferruginous vlny. and tale-schist. 

limestone is very abundant in the whole of tlio Einta 
region, and probably forms the basis of the alluvial deposit. 
It is found at the foot of Chaiigkat Lahat, between the latter 
and Simgei Einta. It has been greatly altered at the contact 
^vith the neiglibouring erupti\'e rock, and has taken a saccha- 
roid aspect, being white and xery crystalline. 

It is found again between Bengkalcn Pegu and Pengkalen 
Barn, where little peaks crop out of the alluviul soil, bi’oken 
up and highly decomposed at the surface, but offering no 
longer the deep alterations noticed near the Senggan range. 
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At Kliaii G iiiiong ( Eainpar ) the limestone is again visible^, 
being 'wliite eryslalline and containing, in numerous fissures, the 
tin-ore that has drifted from the granitic forination in the vici- 
nity. 

South of Gopeng, between Kampar river and Bujang Malacca, 
several high lulls — Giiiiong Rainian, Gajah and Kaiulong — are 
entirely of limestone, and resonible, on a larger scale, the well 
known GCinong Pondok near Gupis and Gunong Kur{iu. 

In other spots, such as Ivampong Barn on Hiingtl Kampar, 
the limestone does not seem to have been much altered by the 
contact of the Bujang Malacca group, and has ke]it the usual 
aspect of mountainous limestone. 

In the Batang Padang district. South of Ta])ii. the ; edi- ctrtu. 
mentary formation is represented by wiiite clay imbed 'ling 
nodules of r(‘d ferruginous mailer. 

In a few places of the samt^ distihd ial(‘-selii>t euSi seen Tnie-svhist. 
cropping oat from under the clay and K'siing on <leeonip')>Ld 
granite. 

In this particular mirdiig district the tin-arc is found at the 
very top of llie hills, which leads one in inier that the upheav- 
al wliich has produced them must beh)ng to a second series 
of plutonic action posterior to that whicli liu-’ formed the prhi- 
eipal ranges of tlie country. 

Ulu Kinta dislriet, Avhich includes most of (lie region above D|g||jcfL 
Pengkalen Ih^gu ( .v/r Mil]) ), is the most extensive of all, but uitt Kiafa. 
at tlie Mime time, OAving to the greater distance from the sea, 
is the least Avorked hy miners, aa’Iio naturally prefer luming 
first to account the luiiioral AA'ealtli of tlie lower country. 

It is u reserA'o for the future, and Avill, no doubt, be found 
just i'ich us any other part of tlxe Btuie. 

At present the piincipul Avorks are carried on on the Suiigei 
Pari and Bungei Ghemer, at the foot of the Beuggan range. 

The tin-ore produced is of a Axu*y good quality, and contains a 
large proportion of Avliile oxide. 

The Bungei Kinta itself contains considerable quantities of 
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tin, and near Ipoli the natives find it profitable to Avash the 
sand in the bed of the riA^er. According to reports, a man, if 
lie can stand to Avork in the Avater for several hours, can collect 
in a day as much as fifteen katties of ore, vwth tAvo dollars. 

This district is situated on the right bank of the rAer Kinta 
and is aa^gU populated by miners, both Chinamen and Malays. 

Miingei Pa- TliG Papaii valley lies betAveen seA^eral high hills and is 
divided into numerous small gullies, ’’ Avhere rich pockets of 
tin are found. 

The valley is about one mile in Avidth by one and-a~half in 
length, but, up to now, the outskirts only have been turned to 
account, oAAing to the great floAV of AAmter Avliich often floods 
the loAA'er part of the A^alley. 

Thirteen mines are at present in full swing, and occupy 
five hundred men, Chinese and ilalays. 

Klian Johan, AA'orked by Chinamen, is the most important of 
all and is probably the deepest mine in the AAdiole State, attain- 
ing a depth of fifty feet. 

Tlie ore is disseminated, from the surface do\vnAA’'ards, through- 
out the ground, AAdiich is geologically formed of AAdiite friable 
clay. The Avash is clean and becomes richer in depth. The 
pumping of the AA\ater is managed by the means of a Chinese 
Avater-Avheel, and the Ava>sliing of the ore takes place in a long 
canal acting as a sluice-box. 

‘ On each side of that mine, Malays arc also carrying on 
Avorks to the same depth, but unable themselA^es to put up a 
proper draining apparatus, they have made Avith their more 
industrious neighbours a contract by AAdiieh they are alloAAX'd 
to let their water fioAv into the Chinese mine on condition of 
paying one-tenth of their avIioIo produce. 

The ore is smelted in the Aullage, and, liohig of a Axry good 
quality, no blast is required, and the consumption of fuel 
amounts to only one pikiil of charcoal to one pikul of ore. 

ElcAxn funioces are at AVork and return, on an average, forty 
ifikuls in tAAxnty-foiir lioiirs. 

The richest deposit lies, no doubt, in the centre of the vallejq 
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but cun liardly be worked until a proiDor and systematic drain- 
ao-e lias been oro-anised. 

o ^ 

A roadj four miles long, is being made and will join Papan 
to Batu Gajah on the Ivhita river. 

Several other mines of less iinportauee are worked in the snngci 
district, esx>ecially on the Simgei Trap, where the ore is found 
in large stones of nearly pure oxide imbedded in a hard blue 
(day. 

The Sungei Hava district is the smallest of all, but at the 
same time makes the largest returns of tin, owing to the 
adventurous and enterprising spirit of Pengiilu To’ D omba, who 
attracts nuimwous Chinamen by advancing them the necessary 
sums to start mines in his district. Tlie total Chinese popula- 
tion amounts to 0 or 70(.), hut many otlier smaller works are 
carried on by llalays. 

The priiu'ipai works are situated in the Gopeng valley. The smujet Tejmh 
geological formation is granitic. At the head of the valley tho^^m^r^* 
wash lies under a greyish, yellowish clay at a depth of <S to 9 
feet from surface ; it varies in thickness from to feet, but 
(loos not ])resent throughout a regular percentage of tin-ore, 
it being generally found in large pockets disseininated in the 
wash. These pockets are very rich and exceed in (piantity and 
quality anything existing in the best mines of Larut. Piifor- 
tunately the extent of mining ground is very limited in the 
upper 2 )art of iho vullov, and lias been very nearly worked out. 
l^^our Ivongsis, niimixukig IdO mem are still at work, but will 
have exliausted their mines within the iiext two years. 

The new mines lately opened in tlie lower jiurt of the valley 
towards the jdaiu are getting on fairly ; tlie wash is thicker, but 
not so ri(di and deeper below surface. However, little has been 
done yet to give (lie jdain a fair trial, and there is no reason 
why it should not imimove. 

Fifteen 1o sixteen Xoiigsis, witli a total nuiuher of 7 to 800 
coolies, are oc.cuj>ied at ru'esent in the Gojicug; district, and re- 
turning steadily large quantities of tin. The pisaluee for the 
Week ( doth January to Gth February) amounted to 120 pikuls. 


% 
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Tlie metal is sent on elepliants to Pengkalon Barn on Simgei 
Raya, where it is >shippecl for Durian Ba^batang, but a better 
mode of transport will shortly be a^n liable ndieii the Grovern- 
ment has completed the fine cart-road which is now being made 
from Gopeng to Kota Bam on the Kinta river. 

Several other surface works have boon started among the 
small hills lying between Gopeng* and Pengkalen Barn ; they are 
of but small importance, but they return very pure ore, which 
smelts easily and gives us much a“> 70 kattics of metal to one 
pikiil of ore, the percentage being consequently 70 per cent. 

It will be noticed that, as a rule, the surface mines known by 
the name of Lanipong Works '' produce in uch cleaner ore 
than deep works, owing probably to the fact that the surface 
soil is lighter than the (leG[)er wash, formed of feldspar and 
quartz, and is consequently easier to separate by washing ; 
another reason is also that in the *'■' Liinpoiig Works” the miners 
do not generally smelt their own ore, but sell it, aud have, often 
to carry it to a considerable distance, whence tlie ntility of 
taking greater pains in the dressing. 

This district is one of tlio largest, but lias been little visited 
up to now. Chinamen, however, have just begun starling 
works on tbeir own account, principally at Klian GTinong, 
where the tin is found deposited in the fissures and crevices of 
the limestone. 

A certain amount of tin is also found in the bod of the main 
stream and the native^; in several place 'i work it profitably. 

At Kumpong Siiudong, on tlic western slope of Bujang 
Malacca, a Malay mine is being worked on an entirely native 
principle. 

The ore is (lisseminiiled through' mt the ground, which is 
slightly argillaceous, but friable and easy to wash. 

Bmull canals have been brought from the river and run at 
the foot of the dillereiit cuttings. Tlie ground is cut dovm and 
thrown in those canals and dressed like in a sluice-box, the 
height of the face is from 10 to 15 feet ; when the ground 
has been sti ipped to the level of the water, it is divided into 
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femul] I’cetaDgukr Jots, 30 feet long by lo wide, round wliicli 
tlio eanuls arc made to circulate., tlie.se lots are ultimately 
worked out, but not to a greater depth tluiu 5 feet below the 
water mai^k. 

These mines are worked by the owueiv, or by strangers wlio 
obtain from them a permit to dig, provided they remit one- 
third, one-sixtli, or one-lialf of the ])r()dnct, according lo tlu^ 
richness of the soil. 


Quito lately a Chinaman has eome from (topeiig and started 
a new mine, where thirty men are employed. 

There is no doubt that the whole regiuu lying "West of BiV 
jang Slalaeca will jirovo to he one of the riehc^st fields in tlie 
whole State, 

This district is smulh but proeuiees first (.[ualily on*. 

The most important works are in 1 he vicinity' of KaiipKmg 


( i:H*n€lnri<ang 
district. 


Kagu Ihiru. 


Thefornuuion Is entirely granitic, and large (piuiitities of ore 
are found on the surface of the soil. re<piiring 1>ut the trtiuble 
to pick it. 

The sand of the river is also very rich, and many inluibituiits 
of the village are employed in washing it, getting an average 
of 70 (iciits a day. 


yomo few iMalays are also employed in colleeting tin-ore in 
the ditterent small ‘'‘gullies'’ formed by the last rain iiieations 
of the range. 


Tlie f)nly large mine at work in the district belongs to a 
Malay, who lias lot it to a Kongsi of fifty Chinamen for one- 
tenth of the total produce. 

Tlie wasli lies at a depth of thirty feet, and though being 
only two to three feet thick, f unilshes better results than in any 
other part of the vState. The ground is more loose and easier 
to dig than in other districts. 

A small amount of gold is occasionally found mixed with 
the tin, but not in payable quantities, the pi’oportion, however, 
increases in the direction of Batang Padang. 

Judging by the very large blocks of solid oxide which are 
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frequently found in tlie wash, as well as on sui'face, there is no 
doubt that the lodes which have produced this wonderful 
deposit must he uncommonly thick, and extend over a consi- 
derable length of ground ; the tin-field probably extends all 
round lliijaiig Malacca, between the latter and the more eas- 
tern range of mountains, and there is no reason why it should 
not prove just as licli as in the immediate vicinity of ITaga Barn. 

All indications lead one to believe that before long this Chen- 
dariang district will become the most important centre of pro- 
duction of the whole State. 

E'^'ery effort oiiglit to be made to oj)en that part of the coun- 
try, The Chendariaiig river will never allow a large traffic, 
wlicrcas the Ifutaiig B aching river might be cleared without 
much cost, and made navigable to a steam-launch drawing 2 
feet of water, for at least two-thirds of the way to Thappa. 
A cart road that would hardly exceed ten miles could tlien join 
Chendariang to tlie acees>sihle part of Siingei Butang Padang. 

The milling fields of this district are situated South of 
Thappa at a distance of two to three miles from the river. 
They are ihree in number. Cliungkat (dumior, Ghangkat 
Janka, and Ivlian Baiu, 

The geological features of this field have already been men- 
tioned. The formation is a white ferruginous clay oxceedingl}^ 
thick, resting on talc-schist and granite. The whole ground, 
up to the summit of the hill, wliich is about 150 feet high, is 
impregnated witli tin-ore in sufficient proportion to make it 
payable, and the whole of the htratuiii is being worked at present, 
llain water is made the most of for dressing purposes, and is 
collected in small reservoirs and ditches running in all 
directions on the surface of the lull. The tin stuff is thrown in, 
the tin lemaiiis at the bottom, whilst the refuse is carried away 
by the current. When rain water is scarce, the soil is simply 
taken to tlie foot of the hill and washed in a long canal which 
lias been diverted from tlie river. 

Tile (hiinamen work liere on their own account by small 
gangs of eight to ten men, and the total population amounts 
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to about rJOO laineris. No gold is found at Changkat Olmnior. 

This hill is situated a little further to the South-east of the 
preceding one. 

The works are only carried on in the valley where two liong- t han ghat 
sis, numbering one hundred men, are working two mines pro- * 
vided with water-wheels. 

In one of the mines the wasli is found at a depth of ten feet 
below the surface, and is from five to six feet thick. It is fria- 
ble and clean and gives good results. Small quantities of 
gold are found with the tin — from 40 to 55 grains to one pikul 
of ore. 

In the other mine, sixty coolies are engaged. The wash is 
six feet deep and measures tliree feet in thickness, resting on 
a false bottom of clay four feet thick ; below this is a second 
layer of wash four feet in thickness, the total dex^th of the 
mine being seventeen feet. 

The first layer contains a little tin, but no gold, vdiereas the 
bottom wash is rich in tin-ore and contains GO grains of the 
])recious metal to one pikul of tin sand. 

Two furnaces smelt the x^rodiict and no blast is required. 

At Kliaii Barn four or five small Kongsis are at work and n-Unu Batui, 
employ one hundred men. The most conspicuous feature of 
this small district is the greater x^i*<^l>ortion of gold found 
in the wash, averaging 200 grains to one X)ikul of ore. 

Most of the tin-fields in the vicinit}^ of Tax)a have been 
worked since a long period of time, and may be considered at 
|>resent as pretty well exhausted. New researches must now 
be directed towards the upj)er part of the river, at the foot of 
the Batang Padang range, where new deposits will jjrobahly 
he found. 

The general deductions to he drawn from this rapid sketch 
of the mining conditions in this wonderful little country are 
sufficiently e^ident. 

In all the districts, mining is still in a state of inianev, a few 
small centre.s have been exhausted, but they form but a ver}" 
trifling portion of the country. New' fields are constantly 
being discovered and there remains to establish between them 
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and the main rirers proper means of commimication. 

A good deal has already been doncj and well done, to that 
effect, and it throws great credit on the Grovernment of the State. 
The Kinta River is cleared, or very nearly so, as far as Kota 
Barn. In a very short time it will bo accessible to a steam- 
launch as far as Bahi Gajali. The good effect of such work 
has already manifested itself not only through a greater influx 
of mining population, but also in a commercial point of view. 

Excellent roads will soon join the two important districts of 
G6peng and Papan to Sungei Kinta which is the great artery 
of the country, and give them a new impulse. 

A deal of good might also be clone if the Government took 
in hand the draining of certain districts, wdiich, until then, can 
only be superficially worked. 

The great fault with Chinamen, and especially Malays, does 
not lie so much in their defective method of working as in 
their inability to organise a proper draining system that mil 
caxry away the surface water. 

The disastrous consequence is that most of the mines are 
only half worked out, hut sufficiently however to render it 
impossible and unprofitable to others to rcsiune the works at a 
future period. Considerable quantities of ore are consequently 
abandoned and lost for ever. 

The Government would amply recover such expenditure, 
for the working out of the country is a work of time and not 
of a few years as will be shown by the following figures. The 
total area of the eight mining districts in Lower Perak can he 
estimated at 1,200 square miles, or 768,000 acres, and it can 
safely be stated that oie acre in one hundred is actual alluvial 
mining ground, offering thus a total surface utile of 7,680 
acres, which, under very ordinary circumstances, will afford 
profitable work to 25,000 miners for the next hundred years. 

2Hth Fehrmnj, 1881 . 
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FOLKLORE OF TFiE MALAYS. 

BY 

W. E. MAXWELL. 


“ Tliei-e in notlimg that clings loiigex* to a race than the religious 
faith in which it has been nui'tiirod. Indeed, it is impossible for 
any mind that is not thoroughly scientific to cast off entirely the 
religious forms of tliouglit in Avhich it has gi*own to maturity. 
Hence, in eveiy ])eoplo tliat has received the impression of for- 
eign beliefs, we liud that the latter do not expel and supersede 
the older religion, but are engrafted on it, blend with it, or 
overlie it. Observances are more easily abandoned than ideas, 
“ ainl even when all the external forms of the alien faith have been 
*'* put on, and few vestiges of tlie indigenous one remain, the latter 
still retains its vitality in the mind, and powerfully colours or 
'‘•corrupts the funner. The actual religion of a peojde is thus of 
“ great ethnograpliic iiitei'est, and demands a minute and searching 
“ obseiwatiou. Ho other facts relating to rude tribes are more 
“ difficult of ascertainment or more often elude enq^uiiy.”^ The 
general principle stated by Logax in the passage just quoted 
receives remarkable illustration from a close investigation of the 
folklore and suj)erstitiQiis beliefs of the Malays. Two sixccessive 
religious changes have taken place among them, and when we have 
succeeded in identifying the vestiges of Brahmanism which under- 
lie the extcimal forms of the faith of Muhammad, long established 
in all Malay kingdoms, we are only half-way thi*ough our task. 
There yet remain the poweiful influences of the still cailier indi- 
genous faith to be noted and accounted for. Just as the Buddhists 
of Ceylon turn, in times of sickness and danger, not to the consola- 


^ Loo AX’— Journal of tlic Indian Archipelago, IT., 573. 
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tions offered by the oreed of Buddha, but to the propitiation of the 
demons feared and reverenced by their early progenitors, and just 
as the Burmese and Talaings, though Buddhists, retain in full 
force the whole of the Nat superstition, so among the Malays, 
in spite of centuries which have passed since the establishment of 
an alien worship, the Muhammadan peasant may be found invoking 
the protection of Hindu gods against the spiiits of evil with which 
his primitive faith has peopled all natural objects. 

An exposition of tlic chief characteristics of demon-w'orship, as 
it still lingers among the ]\Ialays, is a work rccpii ring some research 
and labour. Its veiy existence is scarcely known, and there 
are not probably many Englislimeii wlio liavc witnessed the 
frfintio dances of the Baaau/y, or listened to the chant and drum 
of the lUdn beside the bed of some >sick or dying person. In the 
present paper, a corner is lifted of the veil of Mulianunadanisin, 
behind tlie dull uuiforniity (jf wliicli, few, even among those who 
know Malays w'ell, liave cared to look, and an attcmp)t is made to 
select from the folkloi'e of the peasantry a few popular (uistoms 
and superstitions, sf)mo of which had their origin in the beliefs of 
the pre- Muhammadan period. 

The Malay language itself, abounding as it does in wmrds derived 
from or imjanted direct from Sanskrit, offers copious materials for 
illustrating tlie pfogi'ess (jf Hindu inffuenecs in this part of the 
world. To the evidence thus furnished, the corroborative testi- 
mony afforded by the sayings and legends of the people is an 
important addition. 

BlllDS. 

Ideas of various characters are associated by Malays with birds 
of diffei-ent kinds, and many of their favourite similes ai*e furnish- 
ed by the feathered world. The peacock strutting in the jungle, 
the argms-pheasaut calling on the inountaiu peak, the hoot of the 
owl, and the cry of the night-jar, have all suggested comparisons of 
various kinds, which are embodied in the proverbs of the people. 
The Malay is a keen observer of nature, and his illustrations, drawn 
from such sources, are gcuierally just and often poetical. 

^ JVIalaj Provnbs -Journal of tlie Eujal Asiatic fsociotT ( Straits Branch 
Nos, 4, ^2, 73, 93. 
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The supernatural bird Oerda (Q-arxida, the eagle of Vishnu.), who 
figures frequently in Malay romances, is dimly known to the 
Malay peasant. If, during the day, the sun is suddenly overcast 
by clouds and shadow aiicoeods to brilliancy, the P^rak Malay will 
• say Gcrda is sju’eading out his wings to dry.” ^ Tales are told, 
too, of other fabulous birds — the which is never seen, idiough 

its note is lieard, and \Yhicli announces the approach of rain ; f and 
tJie chandramasi which has no feet. The chandraioaai lives in the 
ail*, and is constantly on the wing, never descending to earth or 
alighting on a tree. Its young oven are produced without the neces- 
sity of touching the oartlu The egg is allowed to drop, and as it nears 
the earth it bursts and the young bird appears fully developed. 
The note of .the chmidraitiasl may often be hoard at night, but 
never by day, and it is lucky, say the ^lalays, to halt at a spot 
*\v]iere it is heard calling. 

Tdiere is an alliision to this mythical bird in a common 
a kind of erotic stanza veiy popular among the Malays : — 

Chandraivasi hnrong salcti 

Sangat horlcnrong didalam awnn. 

Gouda gidaua didalam hatd 

SaJfari tidal' momayidaug t7iau,‘^ 

jS’octurnal birds are genei'ally considered in-omened all over the 
world, and popular superstition among the Mahys fosters a prt^udice 
against one species of owl. If it happens to alight and hoot near 
a house, the inmates say significantly that there will soon be 'Hear- 
ing of cloth” (hoyali kapun ) fur a shroud. This does not apply to 
the small owl cdMcdpunggok, wliicli, as the moon rises, may often be 
lioard to emit a soft, plaintive note. The note of the punggoh is 
admired by tlie IMalays, who suppose it to be sighing for the moon, 
and find in it an apt simile for a desponding lover. 


* Qerda memnmur Icefak-nta, 

t Lalcmwa ghifatfu me-nanfl-kan hujun — As awaits the rain — is a 

^imile for a atato of finicioty and despondency 
' Jbiiaya=r~.jatayxi (Sanskrit}, a fabulous vulture. ’ 

f The chandrawasii bii'Il of power, 

Is closely hidden amid the clouds. 

Anxiety reigns in my licart, 

Kaeli day that T see not my love. 
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The haherehj or hirik-hirih, another nocturnal bird, is a harbinger 
of misfortune. This bird is said to fij in flocks at night ; it has a 
peculiar note, and a passing flock makes a good deal of noise. If 
these birds are heard passing, the P^rak peasant brings out a 
s^ngkalan (a wooden platter on which spices are gromid) and beats 
it with a knife or other domestic utensil, calling out as he does so : 
^‘Nenek haioa liati-nia'' Great-grandfather, bring us their hearts”) , 
This is an allusion to the belief that the bird hahcrelc flies in the 
train of the Spectre Huntsman (hanin jjemhuruJ, who roams 
Malay forests with several ghostly dogs, and whose appearance is 
the forerunner of disease or death. ‘'Bring us their hearts” is a 
mode of asking for some of his game, and it is hoped that the 
request will delude the liantu j^emhiiru into the belief that the 
applicants are raHyat, or followers, of his, and that ho will, there- 
fore, spare the household. 

The haheo'ek, which flies with the wild hunt, bears a striking 
re>semblance to the white owl, Totosel^ the nun who broke her vows 
and now mingles her “ tutu ” with the ‘‘ huloa ” of the Wild 
Huntsman of the Hartz.’^^ 

The legend of the Spectre Huntsman is thus told by the P^rak 
Malays : — 

In former days, at Katapang, in Sumatra, there lived a man 
whose wife, during her pregnancy, was seized witli a violent 
longing for the meat of tlie pelandoh ( mouse-deer ). But 
it was no ordinary jyelandok tliat she wt^nted. She insisted 
that it should be a doe, big with male offspring, and she hade 
her husband go and seek in the jungle for what sho wanted. 
The man took his weapons and dogs and started, but his quest was 
fruitless, for he had misunderstood his wife’s injunctions, and what 
he sought was a hiick ^elandok, big with male offspring, an un- 
heard of prodigy. Day and night he hunted, slaying innumerable 
mouse-deer, which he threw away on finding that they did not 
fulfil the conditions requix'ed. He had sworn a solemn oath on 
leaving home that he would not return unsucoessful, so he 
became a regular denizen of the forest, eating the flesh and drink- 
ing the blood of the animals which he slew, and pursuing night and 
day his fruitless search. At length lie said to himself : I have 
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‘' limited tlio whole earth over without finding what I want; it is 
“ now tiino to try the iirmaTnent/’ So he holloa’d on hia dogs 
through the sky, wdiile he walked. Iielow on tlie earth looking up 
at them, and after a long time, tlie hunt .still heiug inisuccessfiil, 
the hack of his head, from constaiitly gazing upwards, became fixed 
to his back, and he was no longer able io look down at the earth. 
One day, a leaf from the tree called Limb ah fell on his throat 
and took root there and a straiglit shoot grew npAvai'ds iu front of 
his face. In this state lie still hunts through Malay forests, urging 
on his dogs as they luint through tlio sky, with his gaze evermore 
turned upwards. 

Ills wife, wliom he hml luft hehiud when he started on the fatal 
chase, was delivered in due time of two children — a boy and a girl. 
Wion they were old enough to play with other children, it chanced 
one day that the boy quarrelled with the child of a neighbour with 
whom he was playing. The latter reproached him with his facer’s 
fate, of which the child liad lutherto heen ignorant, saying: ^'Tkou 
‘‘art like thy father, who has become an evil spirit, ranging the 
‘‘forests day and niglit and eating and drinking no man kno^ws how, 
“ Gret thou to thy father.'’ dlieu the hoy ran crying to his mother 
and related what had heen said to liim. Do not ciy,” said she, “ it 
‘'i.strue, alas ! that tliy fatluT has become a spirit of evil.” On this 
the boy cried all the more, and lagged to he alio weal to join his 
father. Ilis mother yielded at last to his entreaties, and told him 
the name of his father and the names of tlie dogs. He might he 
known, she said, liy his liahit of gazing fixedly at the sky and by 
his four weapons — a l)low-pipe { stimpt fa)} J, a spear, a kris, and a 
Bword ( Idenuing ). ‘‘And,” added slie, “ when thou hearest the 
“hunt approaching, call upon liim and the dogs by name and repeat 
“thy own name and mine so tlint he iiify know thee.” 

The boy entered the forest, and, after he had walked some 
Avay, met an old man, who asked him where he was going. “ I 
“go to join my fatlioi’,” said tlie lad. “If thou fiiidest him,” said 
the old man, “ ask liim where ho has put my chisel W’'hich he bor- 
“ rowed from me.” This the boy proniised to do, and continued his 
journey. After lie hud gone a long way, ho Iieard sounds like 
those made by })oople engaged in limiting. As they approached, 
he revpeated the names wfiieli liis mother had told him, anti 
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immediately found himself face to face with his father. The 
hunter demanded of him who he was, and the child repeated 
all that his mother had told him, not forgetting the message 
of the old man about the Then the hunter said : 

“ Truly thou ai*t my son. As for the chisel it is true that when 
I started from house I was in the middle of shaping some bamboos 
“ to make steps for the liouso. I put the chisel inside one of the 
bamboos. Take it and return it to the owner, lletiuai now and take 
“ care of thy mother and sister. As for he who I'cproached thee, 
‘‘ hereafter we will repay him. I will eat las heart and drink his 
blood, so shall he he rewarded.” From tliat time foi-ward the 
Spectre Huntsman has afflicted mankind, and many are those whom 
he has desti'oyod. Before dismissing his son, he desired him to 
warn all his kindred never to use bamboo for making steps for a 
house and never to hang clt)tlies to dry from poles stuck in between 
the joists supporting the floor, and thus jutting out at right angles 
with a house, f lest,” said he, “ I should strike against such poles 

“ as I walk along.” '*' further,” he continued, when ye hear the 
“ note of thehivd.hlrik-’hirih at niglit, ye will know that I am walk- 
“ ing near.” Then the boy returned to his mother and delivered to 
her and to all their kindred the injunctions of the lost man. One 
account says that the 'woman followed her spectre hushancl to the 
forest, where she joins in the chase with him to this day, and that 
they have there children born in the woods. The first boy and 
girl retained their human form, according to this account, but some 
Pawangs say that the whole family are in flic forest with the 
father. 


* The episode of the chisel, winch here sceina to he mcatiinj^lesp, connects this 
legend with the beliefs of the Bataks and of the Balinese regarding earthquakes. 
If an earthquake octairs, the Bata k calls out ( the handle of a chisel ), in 
ailusitui to the chisel of Batara Guru, which was bnken during the creation of the 
world when a raft w’as being made for the support of the earth. Bee Kawi I^an- 
guage and Literature, Van her TrrK, Jouraal of the Boval Asiatic Society, XIIL, 
X. S., Part L, p. 60. 

t In explanation of lliis, if may be necessary to remark that Malay houses are 
built on wooden posts, so that tho floor is raised oif the ground to a lieiglit 
varying from three to si.'c fret. A horizontal pole, wedged into the framework of 
the flo )r from the onf.side, mmuiUI tlius stick out at right angles to tho house and 
obstruct n passer 'by. 
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NumeroLiB utanlra, or charms, against the evil inlluence of the 
Wild Iluntsiuan are in use among the Ihivvangs, or medicine-men, 
of PSrak. These are repeated, accuinpanied by ajJpropriate cere- 
monies, when the disease from which some sick person is suffering 
has been traced to an encounter with the Jiautio pemhuru. 

''ilie following may serve as a specimen : — 

B I’Smi-lMk I’T-ralmanl-v - ra h i m, 

Bs-salama \dvjjkim Ilei Si Jidi laid Mah Jadah, 

Pefgi hunt ka-rlmba Uaiichah Makaiig. 

Kaiapang nama huhii-nla, 

Si Laugmt nainrM anjing-nia^ 

Si Kimhang nama nujing^nia, 

Si Nihong nama aujing-ula. 

Si Pintas nama anjlng^nla, 

Si Aru-Aru nama anjing-aia^ 

Timiang Jkilii nama i^nmpiian-nia^ 

' Lanlcnparl nama Ivmhing-uia^ 

Singlta-hnaua nama maia-nla^ 

Pisan rant panjang nln 
Alcan pemhhih phiang herbnln. 

Inidali pisaii rant deripada Maharaja dura, 

Alcan pemhlali prnt Jianiu pembiirit. 

Alcii> talin asal angJeau rnnla menjadi orang Katapang. 
Pulangdali anglcau ha rimha Jlanchali Maliang, 

Jangan anglcau meniahaUmcnialdt pada iuholi hadandcu. 

In the name of God, the Oompassiouate, the Merciful. 

Peace bo on thee, 0 Si Jidi husband of Mah Jadah. 

Go thou and hunt in tlie forest of Kaiichah Mahang. 

KaUipang is the name of thy hill, 

Si Lang sat is the name of thy dog, 

Si Kninhang is the name of thy dog. 

Si Nihong is the name of thy dog, 

Si Piiiias is the name of thy dog, 

Si Ani-Aru is the name of thy dog, 

Timiang Bala is the name of thy blow-pipe, 

Lanhapuri is the name of thy spear, 
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Slmjha-hmna is tlie name oF its blade, 

Tlie peeling-knife with a long liandle 
Is to sj)lit in twain tliii fibrous betel-nut ; 

Here is a knife from IMaliaraja Guru 
To cleave tlio bowels of the Hunter- Spirit. 

I know tbe origin from wliicli tliou springcst, 

0 man of Katapang. 

Get tliee back to the forest of Eanohah Mahang. 

Afflict not niy body with pain or tliseasc.’’**^ 

Ill charms intended to guard him who repeats them, or who 
wears them written on paper, against the evil influences of the 
Spectre Huntsmanf the names of the dogs, weapons, &g., constantly 
vary. The origin of the dreaded demon is always, however, 
ascribed to Katapang in Sumatra. TJiis superstition strikingly 
resembles the European legends of the AVild Huntsman, whose shouts 
tlie ti^embling peasants hear aliove the storm. It is, no douht, of 
Aryan origin, and, coining to the rcninsula from Sumatra, seems to 
corroborate existing evidence tending to shew that it is pailly 
through Sumatra that the reninsula has received Aryan myths and 
Indian phraseology- A su];)erstitious prej udice against the use of bam- 
boo in making a step-ladder for a Malay house and against drying 
clothes outside a house on poles stuck into the framework, exists 
in full force among tlie Perak Malays. The note of the hirih-hirih 
at night, telling as it does of the a])proach of the hanta j^jemburu, 
is listened to with the utmost dread and misgiving. The Bataks 
in Sumatra call this bird by the same name — birik-hirih. It is 
noticeable tliat in Batak legends regarding the creation of the 
world, the origin of mankind is ascribed to tlie 

daughter of Batara-Guru, who descended to the earth toitli a loliite 
oiol and a dog. ij: 


♦ Sec a similar charm, for protection against this spirit, in nse among one of 
the wild tribes of the peninsula, lournal of the Indian Arohepelago, I., 31S. In 
the charm given in the text tlm names of the forest, clogs and blow-pipe are 
Malay, Jjmmajmn is tbe Sanskrit name for the island of Ceylon, and Singha- 
hmna seems to be composed of two Sanskrit words meaning lion’’ and world.” 
t Four or five dihbrent versions are in my possession. 

j Mabsden— History of Sumatra, 385. An iiijporfecb version of the kory of 
the Aanfif ]^embiu% is to be found in ni! BKCK-E.n'%L'J,rchl]}elIndwn. 
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Houses. 

Tlie suporstitioiiB about houses are of infiuito number and variety. 
It is unlucky to place the ladder or steps, which form the approach 
to a Malay house, in such a position that one of the main rafters of 
the roof is’ exactly over the centre of thorn. Quarrels or fighting 
in the bouse will certainly he the result. In selecting timber for 
the ui)rights of a IMalay house care must bo taken to reject any 
log which is indented by the pressure of any parasitic creeper 
which may have wound round it •svheii it was a living tree, A 
log so marked, if used in building a house, exercises an unfavoura- 
ble influence in child-birth, protracting delivery, and endangering 
the lives of mother and child. Many precautions must be taken 
guard against evil influences of a similar kind, when one of the 
inmates of a house is expecting to become a mother. No one may 

divide the house ’’ ( helah rmnalt , ) that is, go in at the front 
door and out by the back, or mee reract, nor may any griest or 
stranger be entertained in liouse for one night only ; he must 
be detained for a second night to ci)iuplete an even poiiod. If 
an eclipse occurs, ihe woman on wliose account these obser'vances 
are necessary must be taken into the penaiujfja ( kitchen ) and 
placed beneath the shelf or plalfurm (para) on which the domes- 
tic utensils are ke}»t. A spoon is jait into her hand. If these 
precautions are not taken, the child, when born, will be defonned. 

'’Fo trip on the stex^s, or to knock one's head against the lintel 
(31alay door-ways arc always incouvenicutly low) on leaving a 
lioilse, is unlnck}^, and if tlie person to whom this happens is start- 
ing u^jon any business, it must be x>ostx>oned, and he must stay at 
home, for the accidents mentioned forbode death. It is al^ 
unlucky to start on a journey when rain is falling, f( Jr the rain 
signifiesuyer mala (tears). 

It is unlucky for any one to stand with his awns resting on the 
steps of a ladder going uj) to a hoiiso for the purpose of talking to 
one of the inmates. The reason is, that if a coipse is carried out of 
the house, there must be a man below in this xiosition to receive it. 
To assume this attidudo unnecessarily, therefore, is to wish for a 
death in the family (menyuroli Jiajy), 

Laxgkah. 

The Malays share with most other Eastern uatiuns iM supersii- 
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tion wbiob. cleniauds that groat atfcoiition should he paid to tiie 
selection of lucky days and lucky hours for the comiucucemeut of 
any important undertaking. Ilio failure of an enterprise, or the 
bad ^reather winch may happen to attend a journey, is often 
ascribed to insufficient care in selecting a time when all tlie condi- 
tions for the start should bo propitious. There are 
numerous methods of ascertaining lucky and unluck37- days and 
times, but the ceremonies do not end with the fixing of the time. 
While waiting for the lucky moment to arrive, a Itaja or Uhief who 
is about to start on a journey remains alone in the house, while his 
attendants stand below in readiness. When at length he descends 
the steps, his path must not be crossed 1 >3^ an3' one, nor may any one 
stand in front of the door. If lie knocks his head against the 
lintel, or catclies his great toe in any ubstaele, the start is given up, 
and ho returns to tlic luuise. If lie readies the ground without 
accident (hichah halaiiuin)^ he meditates u})un a prescribed formula 
which ho repeats in his mind, lie avoids tlu^ ciuitre of the halamcCii 
(open space or 3'ard in front of a liouse), which is called 1 >3' the 
Malays tanah kiihiir the site of tombs"'), and directs his course 
towards tliC right. 

A jonnu'y so begun may last an indefinite time without impair- 
ing the efticaey of the good fortune ensured b3’‘ the observance of 
tlie proper ceremonies on starting. The whole jonnio}’*, e. {/., a 
pilgrimage to Mecca, is covered by them, and the good luck ensur- 
ed thereby ends only wlieu the house is again reached on the 
return of tlie traveller. Some Malays, however, prefer to rejicw 
the langlcali every hhida3% 

One of the methods of ascertaining what particular times will 
be aus2Ucious, or the reverse, is called si honylcoh (''the hent 
one''). The thuml) of one hand is cloesd, and the tw'o joints and 
throe s2>aces thus formed are made to represent, earl^’ morning ( 'pagi- 
IHigi ), forenoon ( tvagali nailc ), midday ( tengah liarl), afternoon 
( tengali turun ), and evening {pcUmg-petuinj ). Different dogreos 
of fortune may be expected according as the periods named fall to 
the different joints and spaces of the thumb. Another S37'stcm is 
called si taudoh ( the liorn” }. It is a calculation on 2)^^pcr b}^ 
means of a design in the sliapo of a horn, to different parts of which 


^ yaufekrit kuiglij to sirldo. 
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dilTeront qualifications are attnbuted. G-ood or evil 101*111110 may be 
expected according as tbe various periods fall to the various pot- 
tions of tbe design. Numerous Malay treatises on this, to them 
all-important, subject exist. One well-known one is called 8 e- 
dang Jhdmnn. The most popular, perhajis, are tbose wMcli 
treat of the five ominous times ( hatiha lima ) and the seven 
ominous times (Icafil'a tujoli ). The latter are niled by the to- 
inng tnjoh (the seven planets ), which the Malays enumerate as fol- 
lows: Sheniii, the sun; Kamr, the moon; Marih, Mars; JJtarul, Mer- 
cury ; Zalirat^ Yemis ; Mnstari. Juju ter; Zalial, Saturn. Tables arc 
drawn up assigning the infiueuco of one of these to every hour of 
the week, anti the nature of the iiifiixenoe which each planet is sup- 
posed to exorcise is tally explained. 

TriK Rainbow. 

Palangl, the usual Malay wt)rd for the rainbow, means striped.” 
The name varies, however, in difierent localities. In Pferak it is 
Qtxlled palaitgl miunm (from a belief that it is the jmth by which 
spirits (lestamd to the earth tt) drink), while in Penang it is known 
as a/fU' ( “ tlio snake du/ia”). In Perak, a rainbow which 
stretehes in an arch across tlie sky is called hantal the pillow”) 
for some reason wliich 1 have been miahle to asceitain. When 
only a small i)ortion of a rainbow is visible, which seems to touch 
the earth, it is called tifiiggnl (‘'the flag";, and if this is seen at 
some parti<mlar point of the compass— the West, I think, — it 
betokens, the Perak ^lalays say, the approaching death of a Raja. 

Another prqmlar belief is that the ends of the rainbow rest on 
the earth, and that if one could dig at the exact s])ot covered hy one 
end of it, an untold treasure would lie found tliere. Unfoidunately, 
no one can ever arrive at the jdaee. 

BrNSET. 

Sunset is the hoxir when evil spirits of all kinds have most power. 
In Perak, children are often called indoors at this time to save 
them from nnseeu dangers. Sometimes, with the same object, a 


* DIuinukr in liiiulufattini, niean& “a bow” and is a terxp in India, 

among Hindus, for the rainbow; dkanu and dhamsh aW signify a Ww,” 
dhanti is u>ed for the sign Sagittarius. All tliose words are of SanskHt ongim 
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woman belonging to a house where there are young cliildren will 
fOhew up huniet t^ms (an evil-sihelling root, supposed to be much 
disliked by demons of all kinds) and spit it out at seren different 
points as she walks round the house. 

The yellow glow which spreads over the western sky, when it 
is lighted up with the last rays of the dying sun, is called mamhang 
Icitning (‘Hhe yellow deity”)? ^ term indicative of the superstitious 
dread associated with this particular period. The hict that a Sans- 
krit phrase sevja hala (samcViya Icala) is employed in Malay to 
describe the evening twilight, is not without significance in connec- 
tion with some of these superstitions. 

Avoxpance of Cow-Beef. 

Among the modern Malays, av(n dance of the flesh of swine, and 
of contact with anything connected with the in i clean animal is, of 
course, universal. No tenet of El- Islam is more rigidly enforced 
than this. It is singular to notice, among a people governed by the 
ordinances of the Prophet, traces of the observance of another form 
of ahstinciioe ciijoinod by a difterent religion. The universal pre- 
ference of the flesh of the buffalo to that of tlio ox:, in Malay coun- 
tries, is evidently a prejudice lioqueathed to modern times by a 
period when co^v-heef was as much an abomination to Malays as it 
is to the Hindus of India at the present day. This is not admitted 
or Rus^iocted by ordmn,ry jMalays, wlio would probably have some 
reason, ]>asod on the relative wholesosneness of buffalo and cow- 
beef, to allege in defeiiee of their preference of the latter to the 
former. 

Animals. 


Tlie ^vild animals whicli inhabit the forests of the Peninsula have 
naturally enough an important place in the folklore of the Malays. 
The tiger is sometimes believed to he a man or demon in the form . 
of a wild beast, and to the numerous aboriginal superstitions which 
attach to this dreaded animal, Diluhammadanism has added the notion 
which connects the tiger with the Khalif Ali. One of Am’s titles 
throughout the Moslem world is “the victorious Lion of tho Lord,” . 
and in Asiatic countries where tho lion is unknown, the „ 

generally takes the place of the king of beasts, , ’ ' 
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The bear is believed to be the mortal foe of the tiger, which he 
sometimes defeats in single cOmbat. {Bmang^ the Malay word, 
for ^^bear,” has a curious resemblance to our word '‘Bruin.”) A 
story is told of a tame bear which a l\Ialay left in charge of his 
house and of his sleeping child while he was absent from home. 
On his return, he missed. his child, the house was in disorder m if 
BO mo struggle had taken place, and the bear was covered witli 
b'ooi. Hastily drawing the conclusion that the bear had killed 
and devoured the child, the enraged father slew the animal with 
Ms spear, but almost immediately afterwards be found the carcase 
of a tiger, which the faithful bear had defeated and killed, and the 
child emerged unharmed from the jungle where she had taken 
refuge. It is unnecessary to point out the similarity of this story 
to the legend of Beth-Gelert,<^ It is evidently a local version of 
the story of the Ichneumon and the Snake in the Pancha-tantiti, 

A mischievous tiger is said sometimes to have broken loose from 
its pen or fold (pcchah kandang). This is in allusion to an ex- 
traordinary belief that, in parts of the Peninsula, there are regular 
enclosures where tigers possessed by human souls live in associa- 
tion. During the day they roam where they please, but return to 
the kandang at night ! 

The superstitious dread entertained by Malays for the larger 
animals, is the result of ideas regarding them, wliich have been 
inherited from the primitive tribes of Eastern xAi?ia. Muhammad- 
anism has not been able to stamp out the deep-rooted feelings which 
promi^led the savage to invest the wild beasts which ho dreailcd 
with the cliaractor of malignant deities. The tiger, elephant, and 
rhinoceros wore not mere brutes to be attacked and desti*oyed. The 
immense advantages which their strengtli and bulk gave them over 
the feebly armed savage of the most j)rimitive tribes, naturally 
suggested the possession of supernatural powers ; and propitiation, 
not force, was the system by which it was hoped to repel them. 
The Malay addresses the tiger as Bat oh (grand-father), and 
believes that many tigers are inhabited by human souls. Though 
hp. reduces the elephant to subjection, and uses him as a beast of 


• Similar Cklart atones are enrreut in Hind. BuaTO!r— 'Sind Re-visited, TT,, 
SO, 803. 
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burdoix, it is iniivDrsall}- "believed that the ohservaaco of i}arlicuhir 
ceremonies, and the repetition of prescribed formulas, are necessary 
before wild elephants can be entrapped and tamed. Some of the>se 
spells and charms ( mantra ) are supposed to have extraordinary 
potency, and I have in my 2 ^ossGfision a curious collection of them, 
regarding* which, it was told mo Hcriously by a Malay, that in con- 
sequonou of tlieir being read aloud in his house three times, all the 
liens Ht 02 q)ed laying I The spoils in tliis collection are nearly all 
in the Siamese language, and there is reason to heliove that the 
modern Malaj^s owe most of their ideas on the subject of taming 
and driving ckq^hants to the Siamese. Those, Iiowcver, who had 
no idea of making use of tlio elcjdiaiit, but who feared him as 
an onomjq -were doiibtlt;SvS tho first to devise tlie idea of influencing 
him by invocations. Tliis idea is inherited, both by Malays and 
♦Siamese, from coniinon ancestry. 

In the case of tlie crocodile, again, we find an instance of a dan- 
gerous animal lioing* regarded by Malays as possessed of m^^sterious 
]30wers, which distinguish him from most of the hruto creation, and 
class him witli the tiger and elciilnint. Just as in some parts of 
India sacred crocodiles fire protected and fed in tanks set apart for 
tliem by Ilinclus, so in Malaj^' rivers here and there, particular cro- 
codiles are considered IcrahicU (sacred], and are safe from moles- 
tation. On a river in the interior of Malacca, 1 liave liad my gun- 
]>aTreIs knocked iqi wlieii taking aim at a crocodile, the Jfalay who 
did it immediately falling on his knees in the bottom of tlio boat 
and entreating forgiveness on the ground that tlie individual rep- 
tile aimed at was Icramcti, and tliat tln^ speaker's fixmily would not 
be safe if it wore injured. The source of ideas like this lies far 
deeper in the Malay mind than his Muhammadanism, but the new 
creed has, in many instances, appropriated and accounted for them . 
The connection of tho tiger with Ali, the uncle of the prophet, has 
already been ex^daiiiod, A grosser Muhammadan fable has lieoii 
invented regarding the crocodile. 

This reptile, say the Perak I^Ialays, was first created in the fol- 
lowing manner : — 

There was once upon a time a woman called Piiirl Padang Ge- 
rinsing^ whose petitions found groat favour and acceptance with the 
Almighty. She it was who had the car(‘ of Sitt Fatima, tlio 
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daughter of the prophet. One day she took hohio clay and 
fashioned it iiito the likeness of -what is now the crocodile. The 
material on which she moulded tlie clay was a sheet of ujnli (the 
shOcath of the hotel-nut palm). This hecamo the covering of the 
crocodile’s uudcr-surface. When she attempted to make the mass 
breathe it broke in pieces. This happened twice. Now it chanced 
tliat the Tuan Putre had just been eating sugar-cane, so she ar- 
ranged a number of sug^xr- cane joints to serve as a baGkl)ono, and 
the peelings of tlic rind she utilised as ribs. On its head she placed 
a shai-p stone and she jnade eyes out of bits of saffron (humei) ; 
the tail was made of the mid-rib and leaves of a betel-nut frond. 
She prayed to God ‘Almighty that the creature might have life, and 
it at once commenced to breathe and move. Tor a long tinm it 
was a plaything of the prophet’s daughter, Sm Fatima, but it at 
length booamo treacherous and faithless to Tuan Putri Padako 
who had growji old and fo(hle. Then Fatima cursed it 
saying: '^Thou shalt be ilie crocodile of the sea, no enjoyment shall 
bo thine, and thou shalt not know lust or desire.” She then, de- 
prived it. of its teeth and tongue, and drove nails into its jaws to 
close them. It is these nails whieli serve the erucfxlile as teeth to 
this day. 

j\Lalay Pawangs in Perak uljserve the folU»wing methods of pro- 
ceeding when it is desired to hook a crocodile. T(^ commence with, 
a will to fowl must be slain in the orilualox %vay by cutting its 
throat, and some of its blood must be rubbed on the line (usually 
formed of rattan) to which the fowl itself is attached as bait. The 
dying struggles of the fowl in the v^ator are closely watched and 
conclusions are di-awn from them as to the probable behaviour of 
the crocodile when hooked. If the fowl goes to a considerable 
distance, the crocodile will most likely endeavour to make off, but 
it will bo otherwise if the fowl moves a little way only up and 
down, or across the stream. When the line is set, the following 
spell must be repeated : Aur Daugmri kamala aart, aauthut 

Iciriai Tuan Patri Fadaug Gerinsing iklalc di samhut mata anghau 
chahutF (“0 Dangsari, lotus, flower, receive what is sent thee by 
the Lady Princess PadangGerinsiiig; if thou receivest it not, may thy 
eyes be tom out’’). An the bait is thrown into the water the oper- 
ator must blo'sv on it three times, stroke it throe times, and thrice 
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repeat tlie following sentence, with Kis teeth closed and without 
drawing breath: Kun hata Allah sapaya hm hat a Muhammad 
iah palm,'^ ( ‘‘ Kun saith God, so hun saith Muhammad ; nail be 
fixed”). Other formulas are used during other stages of the pro- 
ceedings. 

The deer ( rusa ) is sometimes beli^^ved to be the metamorphosed 
body of .a man who has died of an abscess in the leg ( cliahuh)^ 
because it has marks on the legs which are supposed to resemble 
those caused by the disease mentioned. Of course, there are not 
wanting men ready to declare that the body of a man who has died 
of chixhuh has been seen to rise from tbe grave and to go away into 
the forest in the shape of a deei\ 

It is lucky to keej) cats. The essentially selfish nature of this 
animal is recognised by the Malays, who say that it always longs 
for the 2n'osi)crity of its master, a consummation likely to give it a 
larger and softer cushion to lie upon ! The dog, on the other hand, 
is unlucky. JTc longs for tlie death of his master, an event which 
will involve the slaying of animals at the fuiieral feast, when the 
bones will fall to the dogs. AVlien a dog is heard howding at night 
he is supposed to be thinking of the broken bones (niat hanclalc 
memjuHb tidang patak). 

Many Malays refuse to eat the fresh- water fish called ihan belt- 
dah on the plea that it was originally a cat. They declare that it 
squalls like a cat when harpooned, and that its bones are very 
white and fine like a cat’s hairs. Similarly, the ihan tumuli is 
believed to be a human being who has been drowned in the river, 
and the ihan halxd to be a monkey transformed. Some specially- 
favoured observers have seen monkeys half through the process of 
metamorphosis — half-monkey and half-fish ! 

Miscellaneous. 

To be long in getting up after a meal, is said to be a bad omen. 
It means that the person, if unmarried, will meet with a bad recep- 
tion from his or her parents-in-law hereafter. The Malay saying 
in the vernacular is “Lambat hanghet dcri tampat mahm, lambat 
di-tegur meniuwah.*^ » 

Clothes which have been nibbled by rats or mice must not be 
\vorn again. '^Fhey are sure to bring misfortune, and. are genexaUy 
given away in charity. 
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If rain falls on a wedding day, Malays in soiaxe districts say that 
either the bride or bridegroom must haYO boon eating out of the 
stewpan ( mahan dalam huall ). When a Malay dinner is serrad* 
the younger members of the family sometimes amuse themselves 
by throwing rice into the pan from which the curry has just been 
taken, stirring it round in the gravy that remains, and then eating 
it. This is not permitted when one of them is to ho married on the 
following day, as it would be sure to biing rainy weather. 

It is unlucky for a child to lie on his face ( (tmiyeltrap J and 
kick his feet together in the air (menyahong Imlci ), It betokens 
that either his father or mother will die. A child seen doing this 
is instantly rebuked and stopped. 

When a star is seen in ai:)parent proximity to the moon, old 
people say there will be a wedding shortly. The wido-Hpreiul 
gii]>erstition about the man in the moon is found among the Malays* 
They discover in the moon an old man sitting under a heringm treo 
(the. banyan, ficus indica). 

The entrance into a house of an animal whicli not generally, 
seek to share the abode of man, is regarded by tlic Malays as oniin- 
ous of misfortune. If a wild bird flies into a house, it must be care- 
fully caught and smeared with oil, and must tlieu be released in 
the open air, a formula being recited in which it is bidden to % 
away with all the ill-luck and misfortunes ( slal jamhahmg) of the 
occupier. An iguana, a tortoise, and n snake are perhaps the most 
dreaded of these unnatural visitors. They arc siirinkled with 
ashes, if possible, to counteract their evil influence. 

A swarm of bees settling near a house is an unlucky omen and 
prognosticates misfortune. 

The evil eye is dreaded by Malays. Not only are particular 
pei’sons supposed to be possessed ot a tpiality which causes ill-luck 
to accompany their glance (the •uiuTocchio of the Italians), but the 
influence of the evil eye is often supposed to affect childim,^ who 
are taken notice of by people kindly disposed towards them. For 
instance, it is unlucky to remark on the fatness and healthiness of 


Se^ Labe’s Modern Egyptians, 1, 17 ; also tiio game author a tmnalatw ^ 
tlie Tiiouland and Om Chapler notca 24and 

of the antiquity of this superstition, be quotes a vroU-ktiown Ime of Tngil - 

“jj^esoio quis tenor os oculis niihi fe'Seinat agnos. i 
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n, baby, and a ]iliilay will employ some purely nonsensical word, 
or convey bis meaning in a roundabout form, rather than incur 
possible misfortune by using tlie actual word fat.” Ai buhan 
-mapoJi’^^oh genial hiclalc ini^^ (“Isn’t this child nice and round?”) 
is the sort of phrase which is permissible; 

If a woman dies in child-birth, either before delivery, or after 
the birth of a child and before the forty days of uncleaimess have 
expired, she is popularly supposed to become a langsiujai% a hying 
■demon of tho nature of the “white lady” or “hansJiee.” To pre-, 
vent this, tho following precautions are sometimes taken in Perak : 
a cpiantity of glass beads are j)i\t in the mouth of the corpse, a hen’s 
egg is put und(‘r each arm-pit and needles are placed in the palms 
•ot the hands. It is believed that if this is done the dead woman 
cannot become a Jangsuyar, as slie cannot open her mouth to 
sliriek ( ngllaij^ or wave her arms as wings, or open and shut her 
] lands to assist her flight. 

Ihijang (“single,” “solitary,” and hence in a secondary sense 
“ Lin-maiTiod”) is tlio Sanskrit word hhujangga “a dragon”. 

“ Bujang Malaka,” a mountain in Perak, is said by tho Malays of 
that Slate to have heoii so called because it stands alone, and could 
be seen from tlie sea by traders Avho plied in old days l^otween the ’ 
the Perak river and the once-flourishing port of Malacca. But it 
is just as likely to liave been named from some forgotten legend in 
wluch a dragon played a part. Dragons and mountains are gene- 
rally connected in Malay ideas. The caves in the limestone hill, Gu- 
nong Pondok, in Perak, ai'e said to ho haunted by a genius loci in 
tho form of a snake who is j)opularly called Si JBujang* This seems 
to prove beyond doubt the identity of bujang with blinjangga. The 
snake-spirit of Gunong Pondok is sometimes as small as a viper 
and sometimes as largo as a python, but ho may always be identi- 
fied by his spotted neck, which resembles that of the wood-pigeon 
(tel'iihfr). Landslips on the mountains, which are tolerably fre- 
quent during very heavy rains, and which, being produced by the 
same cause, arc often simultaneous with the flooding of rivers and 
the destruction of property, are attributed by the natives to the 
sudden breaking fortli of dragons ( nnga ) which have been ];)erform- 
iiig religious penance (hcr^fajm) ^Mn tlio mountains, and which are 
making their way to the sea. 


^ Sanaknt fapasya. 
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The foregoing’ arc only a few specimens of the legends, sayings, 
superstitions, and peculiarities of tlie Malays, •wliioli may l>e col- 
lected by any one wliois resident among them and conversant with, 
their language. Though, in many instances, they are puerile cutd 
foolish, they are not without value for the sake of comparison with 
the superstitious beliefs of other races. 

There would be more observers of curious customs and beliefs 
among the Malays if Englishmen in these latitudes w^ould get oitfe 
of the habit of regarding the Malays simj^ly as a MuhammadUm 
people inhabiting the countries in the vicinity of the Straits of 
Malacca. Let them regard the Muhaniinadanism of the Malay as 
an accident not to be taken into account in studying the chaimcter 
and tracing the origin of the people. The Asiatic Malay is physi- 
cally the same, from Bimiatra eastward to Borneo, and many legemfe, 
customs, and superstitions which are found anuaig the heathen 
Bataks of Sumatra, the wiki tribes of the I^oninsula, and the Dayidkg 
of Borneo, belong equally to the more civilised Malay tribes, tlnme 
who liavo aeec})ted Muluiinmadanisni, andwiio, on that account, are 
popularly and crnuieously siipyiosed to b(^ a different ra(*e. 




NOTES ON THE RAINFALL OF SINGAPORE. 

BT J. J. 1. -WHEATLEY. 

The amount of Eaiufall in Singapore having been a topic very 
frequently discussed, it is with some diffidence the accompanying 
tables are submitted. Any one who applies himself to the study 
of this subject, cannot but feel, at the very threshold of his labours, 
how little he has to help him, and how difficult it is to arrive at any 
definite conclusion. 

Por some years back, I have tried to collect as much information 
as was possible on the rainfall of this Settlement, but find that 
very little indeed can be done in this matter. [VV^hatever records 
of rainfall may have been kept in times past, all that are at pre- 
sent available, arc : — 

1. — Statements of the niunber of rainy days in each year, 

from 1820 to 1825. 

2. — A Statement of Eainfall for the year 1835. 

3. — Observations made at the Singapore Observatory, for 

the years 1811 to 1811, and for the first nine months 
' of 1815. 

1. — After a large gap of seventeen years, Mr. J. D. 

Observations, from 1802 to 1806, whose 
returns were published quarterly in the local Govern^ 
ment Gazette, 

5. — Meteorological Observations, which were commenced 
by the late Dr. EANnELn, Principal Civil Medical 
Officer, Straits Settlements, in 1669, and which are 
maintained to the present time. The Monthly Ee- 
turns of these were published for many years in the 
Government Gazette, but of late years they have been 
discontinued. The P. C. M. O., however, supplies the 
press, public institutions, <fcc., with a yearly copy of 
Monthly Eeturns, l:K>th of Meteorological Obsena- 
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tioHS, and of tlie Bainfall, “vvlucli in now re^dstered at 
BOTen stations. Annual Eoturns a^e also to l3e found 
in tlie Blue Books. 

6.-*-Lastly, kut not least, a Register of Rainfall kept by 
Mr. A. Kkihht, since 186 1, at Mount Pleasant, 
Thompson Road (about three miles distant from 
1 Town), and I must here express my deep obligation to 
him for his kindness in supplying me with the required 
information, and for revising the Tables of his range. 

Though the rainfall at Singapore is now registered at seven 
stations, it is not intended to notice the whole of them, nor to act 
on the means of the total registered rainfall, but only to take tlie 
returns of the Criminal Prison, extending over a period of twelve 
years, as a register of rainfall in the town ; and Mr. Kkight’s 
returns, extending over a period of seventeen years, as a register 
of rainfall in the country j as they are the two best sources of 
information for the consideration of this question. 

Prom time to time, letters have appeared in the local newspaper, 
asserting that the extensive clearing of forests in Singapore, and 
the adjoining inaiulaiul of Johor lias materially affected the rain- 
fall. hi proof of this, the experionce of the “ oldest inhabitant” is 
appealed to, to bear testimony to the incessant daily fall of rain of 
former years, and tlie cuixclusioii is beuco drawn, that tlie rainfall 
will be altogether suspended if something bo not, without delay, 
undertaken to stop this disafforestment of the island and peninsula. 

It is not the object of the writer to enter into any lengthy discus- 
sion on this point. The sole object of this compilation of tables is, to 
bring together sources of information on this subject which are of 
value, but are noxv scattered, extending over many books and 
Q-azettes, buried out of sight, and thus practically lost for conve- 
nient reference and research under this head in the future. 

But, it may be safely advanced, that Singapore is mt dependent 
on its extent of forests, or contiguity to forests, for its rain supply, 
but to its geographical position. In the Journal of the Indian 
Archipelago, vol 2, page 4-57, Dr. Little, writing on the Medical 
lopogra-pliy of Singapore so far back as 1848 — thirty-three years 
ago,— gives the average annual rainfall as being 02.607 mehes; 
arrixing at this condusion from the records of the Singapore 
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Obaemtorj during ISil to lS44i-^a period of four consfecntiYO 
years ; and the average annual number of wet days was set down 
;at 185 days, or a little over one-half the year, this last conclusion 
being drawn from the observations of broken periods as below: — 
During 1820 there were 229 wet days^ 


SJ 




1821 

1821 

1825 


203 

136 

171 


739 




185 average of 4 years, 

but searching for information on this point, T am enabled to fill up 
the break, and we have : — 


During 1820 there were 229 wet days 


„ 1S21 


203 


„ 1822 


218 


1X28 


208 


1824 


130 


„ 1825 


171 

33 


1,165 „ 

giving 194 as ihc average of G years. 

It would appear, that during the early days of the Settlement, 
which onlj^ dates from 1819, from want of a rain guage (due to 
the diiliculties attendant on first occupation, and of getting things 
from India), all that was attempted, was, to keep a register of the 
readings of the thermometer and barometer (which every ship 
carried), and a note only made of the number of fair days and wet 
days. Tiio earliest record of a register of rainfall that can be 
traced is that of 1835. 


It is, however, interesting to note that the accepted average an- 
nual rainfall of 1S41 to 1811, has not been affected notwithstand- 
ing the extensive clearing of forest that must have taken place 
during the past fort}^ years, for the average of Mr. K^tight’s regis- 
ter (Table III.) keeps a little above it, viz., 93.91 inches, while the 

wet or rainy (layx^ id undeMood duya on wliich miu iu luore or 
Tatting* quantities from ono-huudredlb of an inch has been registered. 
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a^feriige p£ tto Prison: registei* ia tnore inarkedly in excess, being 
&9;^0 inclies (Table il.)» Tbe aVerage annual nuinber of wet 
days, as will be seen frotn Tables IV. and V,, has only to a small 
extent been diminished in the Prison Eegister, bat exceeded in Mr 
Kkioht’s. That there are seasons of marked falling off of the 
rainy season, is noticeable so early as 1824 j and the order of their 
recurrence is worth studying. The smallest number of wet days, 
as recorded, is 109 in 1877, during which year, aS will be seen on 
referring to Table VIII., the second half of the South-West mon- 
soon was almost a complete failure, Avhile the greatest number of 
wet days in recent years was 212 days in 1871, and 214 in 1879 at 
Mr. Kkight’s place ; this last even exceeding that given for 1820. 

The heavy falls of rain do not appear to be confined to any par- 
ticular month. They are most frequent during the first half of 
the North-East liionsoon, that is, the months of November, De- 
cember and January. There are no recorded heavy rainfalls for 
Eehruary or July, and, but for one instance recorded by Mr. 
Vatjoha-k, none in March also. These are best shown as below ; — 



Mr. Vaughan’s 
register. 

• 

Prison 

register. 

Mr. Knight’s 
register. . 

January, ... 

1 

2 

4 

February, ... 




March, 

i 



April, 

1 

. . . 

1 

May, 

! 

2 

2 

June, 


1 

1 1 

July, 




August, ... 

... j 

2 

2 

September, .. 


1 

I 

October, ... 


1 


November, .. 

i 

2 

i 

December, .. 

2 ! 

1 

5 


Deoxtghts. — ^This word must be used guardedly, and can only 
apply in a limited sense. I have, therefore, shown it in Tables VL 
and VII. as the greatest consecutive number of days without rain 
each month. According to Table VI., the greatest interval without 
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iam kaa beek only seventbon days ; but in considering this, allow- 
mice Has to be made liberally $ for itistamce, from the 22rid Septem- 
ber^ 1877, to 8th October, there was no rain, but between 9th and 
28rd October, there were small drizzlinga o£ rain, viz. : — 

On the 9th to the extent of 0.09 inches. 

„ 10th „ 0.03 „ 

„ 14th ,, 0.03 „ 

„ 22nd „ 0.05 „ 

the first shower being on 23rd, when 0.35 was registered, so that 
though there were days of small droppings of rain which inter- 
vened, the season of dryness was actually from 22nd September to 
23rd October; and, in like manner, other instances may be adduced. 
Buteven with this drawback, these tables will, I think, bo found of 
value, as they give a fair representation. The greatest interval 
without rain ranging from 7 to 17 days in town, and from 7 to 
23 days in the country. 

It is not possible to obtain information of this nature from 
condensed annual tabulated statements of former years. Mr. 
Yaxtohan’s are the earliest available for this sort of analysis, and 
from them I gather, that the longest interval recorded by him as 
being without rain, was from 27th January to 2nd March, 1864, 
ov 35 days ; during wliicdx period no rainfall was registered, though 
on the 23rd and 2Gth February there was a small sprinkling, 
but nothing appreciable by the gauge, IMr. Ivktout, whose register 
commences at this time, also notes this extended drought of 35 days, 
the showers registered during this interval being two, viz., one to 
the extent of 0.03 inches, and the other to the extent of 0.14 
inches, this last only reaching Mr. Vaughak, at lliver Valley Bead, 
as a “ small sprinkling/’ not appreciable. Mr. Kkigiit, in a note 
when I'eturning his tables which were sent for his revision says : 

Your table has the disadvantage of not showing droughts when 
“ they extend fi’om one month to another.” This is fully admitted, 
and, as explained above, the tables are only to give an idea of the 
ordinary^ number of consecutive days without rain. 

Seasons. — In 1871, the late' Dr. Banbell, P. 0. M. 0., in sub- 
mitting his Meteorological Beport for 1873, proposed that, for the 
sake of convenience, the year should be divided into three periods 
of four months each ; which he designated as variable for the first 
third, dry for tbe second third, and wef for the remaining portion. 
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•With all deference for the opinion thns'^expressed, I am iaura it 
'mil be evident to all who consider the subject, "that the wisest' plan 
is not to force or mould natural operations to artificial arrange- 
ments, but hj studying Nature’s plans, and, basing our calculations 
thereon, to get some insight (small though it be) into the wondrous 
and wise laws which govern this world. 

Wo find one great influence at work, viz., the Jlonsoons, and in 
any observations from wliich correct inferences are intended to be 
drawn, this must not be lost sight of. The difliciilty that one meets, 
at the very beginning of this enquiry, arises from the questions — 
‘‘When do the monsoons commence?” “Is there a fixed day?” 
“ How are they governed ?” Mauet, in his Physical Q-eography of 
the Sea, says : “ Monsoons are, for the most part, trade winds deflect- 
“ ed, when, at stated seasons of the year, a trade wind is turned out 
“ of its regular course, as from one quadrant to another, it is regarded 
“ as a monsoon.” What then is the staled season ? This has engaged 
the attention of many ; tho “ Wiseman ” said “ The wind goeth toward 
“ the South, and turneth about unto the North ; it whirleth about 
“ continually, and the wind returneth again according to his circuits 
but, when that stated season actually commences, is still beyond our 
telling. 

The monsoons we have to deal with, arc the North-East and 
South-West. To quote again from Maxtey: “ A force is exerted 
“ upon the North-East trade winds of that sea by tho disturbance 
“ which tho heat of summer creates in the atmosphere over the inte- 
“rior plains of Asia, which is more lhaii sufficient to neutralize the 
“forces Avhich cause those winds to blow as trade-winds, it arrests 
“ them and turns thorn hack.” “ These remarkable winds blow over 
“ all that expanse of Northern water that lies between Africa and 
“ the Philippine islands. Throughout this vast expanse, the winds 
“ that are known in other parts of the world as the North-East trades 
“ are here called monsoons, because, instead of blowing from that 
“ quarter for twelve months as in other seas, they only blow fov six. 
“During the remaining six months they are turned hack as it w^ere, 
“ for instead of blowing towai’ds the Equator, tlicy blow away from 
“ it. and instead of North-East trades we have 8oiitl^-West monsoon,” 

But, although tho day of the eommoucemciit of either monsoon 
is not a fixed one, as far’as is nt present known, Ihere is a time 
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when there a> turn, a ‘‘backing down'’ and “back to back” o£ 
the North-East and South-West winds, which differs, of course, 
according to latitude. In higher latitudes, the North-East monsoon 
may bo said to have fairly set in during October, but for our low 
latitude it may roughly be put down as being established only in 
November. Erom November to the end of January, the North-East 
wind is blowing steadily ; from February to April the struggle be- 
tween North-East and South-West monsoons commences, and the 
result is variable breezes; from May to July, the South-West 
monsoon is the prevailing wind, losing its steadiness from August, 
till it is lost again in the next North-East monsoon hy the end of 
October."^ 

Acting, therefore, on this natural division of seasons, a table has 
been prepared shewing the rainfall of each quarter (Table Till.) 
thus arranged, and it will be noticeable, that the fall of the first 
portion of the North-East monsoon is (with only one exception in 
eleven years' registration) uniformly greater than the corresponding 
j)Ortion of the South-West monsoon ; while the second half of the 
North-East monsoon is Zm- than the corresponding season of the 
South-West; and that the fall of rain for the entire North-East 
monsoon is on the whole than that during the entire South- 
W est : which may perhaps be accounted for by the North-East 
monsoon coming over a largo watery expanse, unbroken by any high 
lands, whereas the rain-bearing clouds of the South-West monsoon 
are intercepted to a great extent by the island of Sumatra in our 
Southern and Western vicinity. 

Under the present limited knowledge of Meteorology, it is al- 
most impossible to lay down definite rules for guidance in making 
forecasts of weather except with the aid of the telegraph.f Men 
of science with skilfully arranged, delicate, sensitive instruments 
to detect every change of weather, c^c,, have devoted many years to 
its study, only to find themselves baffied. The Astronomer is far 

^ If it were posBiblc to keep a coaslant hourly register of the wind as re- 
gards its direction, &c., tlie dumtion of each monsoon, and the changings from 
to the other -would bo better understood. 

f In /merica (United States) and in Europe, telegraphic reports of the state 
of the weather from various parts ai o received hourly at the head offices, and 
sometimes preparations can be made against impeuding had weather, Some 
years back, a proposal was made from Amoy to arrange for a daily telegraphic 
report from Singapore and Batavia, but it has not come to anything. 
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ahead of the Meteorologist, in that he can foretell with wonderful 
precision the movements of the stars and planets, proving thereby 
of great assistance to the navigator, who determines his position 
at sea, by night as well as by day, with the aid of the carefully 
prepared tables of the Nautical Almanac. 

The Astronomer knows what influences the planets bear on one 
another, and on this globe ; singly, or in conjunction dimng their 
movements through space ; but the Meteorologist is still only on 
the borders of the vast unknown, and cannot compete with the 
Astronomer; he is still only a recorder of events passing and 
past, and not a diviner of events to come. Though the barometer 
is, in some latitudes, a faithful monitor, too often, the change pre- 
dicted comes about faster than it was anticipated, and Ke is left 
only to register that which has happened. 

Notwithstanding all that has been done to get together such 
information as may help to unravel the mystery of the laws which 
govern Nature, there is much more still wanting ; but we may en- 
tertain the hope, that in the perhaps not distant future, by the aid 
of faithfully recorded meteorological registers which at present 
seem of little value, some Kepleb or Newtok will yet arise, and 
discover the effects of solar spots, and the influences of the celestial 
objects on our atmosphei^e from without ; and the workings of this 
vast globe, generating, and maintaining electricity, magnetism and 
and a host of other operations from within* causes which operate 
no doubt in some recurrent order, guided and governed by solar 
and lunar cycles. t We may hope, that when it is understood how* 
these causes act and react on one another, certain rules will be 


*Iti A.stroiiomj, Kepxer in 1609-1618 could never havo rf- - 

gions known ag his laws, but for the labours of Tyco Beahe, w a r:_\ 
previously, laboured to collect a hxrge amount of correct, trustworthy, facta umiu- 
teresting perhaps to many, but invaluable to Kkplek. With the advantage of tho 
labours of these two, Kewtok, about fifty years later, was enabled to announce his 
Laws of Gravitation and the movements of the planets, &o., in their orbits i laws 
which Iiave proved to be so correct, that about a hundred and fifty years later, 
with the Laws of IJewton as the basis of operation, Adams in England, and 
Lkteebiee in France, fixed the position of an unknown disturber of the move- 
ments of Urams, and discovered it to be the planet which has been named 

t Herr Scswabe of Dessau calculates the recnrroDt cycles of Solar Spots at 
eleven years. A eoUr c^cle is 26 years, and a Ivnar cycle 19 years. 
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framed, lias been duiio for tlie Astronomer, whert‘hv tluit which 
now. appears dark, tloubtful and didiculf, will bo made clear, cerfain 
and simple; and the perils of the naviej^tor at sea, the devastating 
eifeets of liurricanes on land, and the distress and want of f amines 
will be forcHOon and provided against "with certainty. 

Admiral Fitzeoy, in his Weather Book, says: ** iraviiig accurate 
statistical observations o£ the vainous eiirreiits of air at selected 
'*■ outlying stations showing pressure or tension, teniperaturo a-iid rela^ 
tivo dryness, with the direction and estimated horizontal force of 
**wind lit eac/i place HimuUaneomhj^ the dynamic eonsequoiiccs arc 
already measurable approximately on geometric principles, and, 
judging by the past, there appears to bo reasonable ground for 
“ expectation that motoorologic dynamics will soon be subjected to 
mathematical analysis and ace urate formulas.'^ And again : Certain 
it is, that although our conclusions may be incorrect and our judg- 
merit erroneous, the laws of !N’ature and the signs afEot'ded to ma,n 
are invariably true. Accurate interpretation is the real deficiency*” 

Tt appears from superficial observations, and the inferences one 
can draw from having only a very faint idea of this subject, that 
until at least there are trustworthy records of periods extending 
over two or three solar cycles, it would be futile to hazard, even by 
guessing, a rule by which the iiainfall of Singapore can be calcu- 
lated upon. If, therefore, tins Society will endeavour to collect 
all possibly accurate returns of tlio rainfall, it will bo doing 
great service to those who may study the Meteorology of this part 
of the world from the tables thus preserved, when this generation 
shall have passed away. 

Nothing ill this paper is intended to dispute or question the 
accepted and well known fact, that disaiforestincnt of a country 
docs bring about a change of climate by diminishing rainfall, but 
before concluding, it would be well to urge, for the consideration 
of those who may bo interested, the advisability of providing 
against another result of extensive clearings of forests, viz., the 
failure of the supply of fuel, not to speak of the timber supply 
for building, in the future. If disafforestment does not 
influence the rainfall of this yettlemcnt, it will certainly have some 
influenco on the supply for the ahuve-mculiuned demands. The 
number of local steam oiigincs on laud and at cyimummg 
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(]iLiiuti lies {)[■ lirowood diiily and the wants oi tin iucroiisiii^ poj)Liki- 
lioii, will, in time, tell oii tbe supply, and it is tlic kieumboat duty 
at* the presout occupants, and of the Governiueut too, to uiako duo 
provision for the indispensable wants of those yet to come, by 
planting many of tbe hillsides, now entirely denuded of vegeta-^ 
lion, with suitable forest trees, ^ 


* I cannot sufficiciaiy expres^s iny tluuiks for the convenience of having' 
access to the vahial)lc huoks of icfcrcncc in the Haflles Library ami to the books of 
the Logau Library iur much uf the iuforuuition gleaned therefrom. 



Available Mecords of Baui fall at Sing apore previous to 1869. 

RainMl registered at the Singapore Observatory. Eainfall registered by D. YArGHAK, Esq.^ at 

From Journal of Indian Archipelago the Eiver Talley Road, Singapore. From the 

Medical Tojpographnf of Singapore. Government Gazette, 
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I’ef/ixfered fi'om- ISfiO to ISSO at the Crimin'il Peison, Brass Bassa Boacl, filn{tai)ore. 
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III. 

MtilJifall registered hy A* Knight, Esq,, from 186A to 1S80, at Mount Eleascmt, 
Thonipsori Koad, 8i nga pore— distance from Town S Miles. 
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Qreate{ft Annua) RaiuMl, 116,^ iaeheaia 1879, 
Smallest do.» 66.26 ,, 1677. 
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Table sTieiving the nuniber of Rainy Rays according to the Registers noted below. 
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Smallest number in any year, 136 days in 1824. Smallest number, 167 days in 1864. 
Qreatest do., 229 „ 1820. Greatest do., 184 „ 1863. 



TA.BI.E rV ^ — Coniinited. 

Table sMwing the number ofBainij Days according to the Registers twted beloiv,—CoiU!nmd. 
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Smallest number in any year 109 days in 1877* 
Grreatest do. 212 „ 1871. 
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Table shew tug the numbev of Rainy Days fvont 1864 to 1880, as pecorded by A. Knight, Esq. 
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Smallest nuniber in any year, 144 days in 1877, 
Greatest do., " 244 „ 1879. 



TAJBHilH "V^I. 

Table shewing the greatest Consecutive Xamber of Dags tifithout Bain^ in each month, as 
observed at the Criminal Drison, from 1869 to 1880. 
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Table shewing the greatest Consecutive Numher of Days without Main, in each month, as observed 
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JOURNAL 


OF A VOYAGE TTIROUan THE 

STRAITS OF MALACCA 

02T AK EXFEBITIOlSr TO THE 

MOLUCCA ISLANDS 

TTOTEB THE COMHAKD OF 

ADMIRAL RAINIER 

WITH SOKE ACCOHHT OF THOSE ISX/AHDS AT THE TIKE OF TIIETB 
FALLIKa IHTO OHH IIAHES, AKB LIKEWISE SUaCJESTIOKS IlEBATIVE 
TO THETR FUTURE LETTER irAXAGEKEOT fX CASE OF BEINH 
RETAIHEl) I>< OUR FERKA^'EIS'T POSSESSION, 

liV 

CAPTAIN WALTKP. CAULFIELD LENNON, 

Principal Ekoin^efr aot Secretary to the Expebition. 


1796. 


Madras, October 12th, 1795, I this day embarked oh Ilis Ma- 
jesty’s ship Suffolk as Principal Engineer and Secretary to the 
Expedition. 

13th. — Seventy-eight ininiite guns were this day fired from the 
Fort and Suffolk on account of tho death of Ilis IliglinesB the 
Nabob of Arcott, who departed this life last night. 

IMK — ^Threatening appearances of a gatheifng monsoon, heavy 
rain with violent thuiidei's and lightning. A royal salute was 
fired on account of the capture uf Malacca, the intelligence of 
which anived this moming. 
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‘ Madras to JPulo l?enan(f, 

IStlL — The Admiral liaTing come on board this day we sailed 
about 5 in the afternoon iu company with the Gentimon^ Arniston, 
Imlitmian, Sm'i^rhe, gJ^dlcy, and Mary^ transport. 

18tK — ^By the chronometer and meridian observations we seem 
to Iiave had a current a little to the ^North-East, exactly contrary 
to what it is natural to expect at this season. 

lOili. — Some signs of discontent appeared amongst the soldiers 
on board, on account of the difference of their victualling from the 
sailors, but were soon put a stop to. 

22aA — ^These last three days, observations confirm the opinion 
of a North-East current of about 14' per day. deceived a copy of 
signals for the i^Iilitary, which was communicated to the different 
corps. 

28tJi. — A vast deal of rain with short scpialls and very close 
wcatlicr iu general. One of the soldiers detected in stealing was 
})iuiiish(id by tlio Naval Articles of War. 

29lh. — liight winds and hazy weatlier, very extraordinary rip- 
pliugs for these two days, we meet them in a line of turbulent 
waves at tlie distance of about a mile from each other, extending 
from Xort-East to Bouih-West as far as we can see. Two large 
ships appeared in sight to-day standing to the Northward, which 
seemed to be Indiamen bound to Bengal. 

Novemher 2nd. — Carnioobar plainly in view this morning. Erom 
its bearing and distance when sights were taken for the chronome- 
ter this morning, the Longitude of that island appears to be 11*^ 
5S' East of Madras Observatory, or in 92® 19' East of Greenwich ; 
Latitude, North end, 9® 18'. 

llih.—Vor tu'o days after wo lost sight of the Camicobar, we 
had a gTcat sett to tlie Southward, 80' or 90' ahead of our reckoning, 
].)y which we made Pulo Lando iiuoxpoctedly, and next day Pulo 
"Way, with the mainland of Sumatra. Erom thence we found a 
strong current a^iinst us out of the Straits of Malacca, so much 
HO that, though for the last four days we have been working to the 
Eastward, with iutexwals of favourable winds, we have lost in 
Longitude by tlie chronometer sineo the 8th. We now find a 
strong North-Westerly cuiTcnt out of the straits, very hard rain 
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with violent squalls attended with thunders and lightning. 

IBth — Last night the Oenfimon made the signal for seeing land, 
on which we lay to ; it proved, as we supposed to he, Pulo Pera, a 
small island quite bare, with good soundings all round. Last night 
a soldier of Captain MeuTiH’s company died, and our sick list 
amounts to 78. About 3 p.m. we made Pulo Penang, but- the wind 
falling scant, we aneliored in 7 fathoms water off the North- W(?st 
point. 

MtJi . — Scarce any wind at all. Wo weighed anchor about 10 
o'clock and with the tide crossed over the long flat shoal which lays 
off the North part of the island, on whicli we had only 4.} fathoms wa- 
ter, but the bottom is soft mud, and as this happened to be low water 
at the lowest tide*s here, and the water always smooth, it can never 
be dangeinns. Captain Newoome of the Orpheus and Captain 
Paoicenham of the lies! stance came on board and dined with ns. 
We did not get to onr anchors in the harbour until 4 o’clock. The 
Swifts sloop, with Major Vigobs, who is to command the land 
troops of onr expedition, arrived tliis evening from Madras, which 
she left tlie 24t]i ultimo. Learned this day from the Admiral the 
manner of getting possession of Malacca, and the intention jf an- 
nulling the present Government. 

Penauf/, 

1 5th , — Went ashore this day with the Admiral, who intro(luce{I 
me to Mr. MANNixcrroif, the Chief, and other gentlemen of tlio 
Island. This day received information of the wliulo state of 
affairs at JMalacca, and the chief objects of our present expedition. 
Dined and spent the evening with Captain CIeass. 

16th , — We this day htid a large ])arty at Mr. Scott’s. This 
gentleman has lived lierc siiujo the lirst establishment of the Island, 
lie had formerlj^ been a Captain in the country trade, hut being 
unfortunate, was obliged to live cliiefly amongst the on 

the Island Jnnkceylon, He has since made a handsome fortune, 
md. very honorably discharged all his former debts. His house is 
built of wood in the Malay fashion upon posts raised about 5 feet 
from the ground. {Sevei*al of the houses here are built in the same 
way, which, however well adapted to the situation Malays in 
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general are fond of, over swamps, or water, and always near it, 
does not appear to be tbe most secure or convenient for Europeans. 

^ 22nct — Finding my time likely to be short here, I spent ih.e last 
five or six days in riding about the Island to see every part of it 
that was accessible, but was unable to accomplisli as much as I 
wished, from the weak state of my liealth. Eeceived notice from 
the Admiral of his intention to proceed to Malacca on Tuesday 
next in the Orjilienu with direction to hold myself in readiness to 
attend him. 

^Srd . — This moiaiing went to see the waterfall, which is about 
six miles from the town, with a road for carriages for about four 
of the way, tlie rest I walked, and after climbing the latter part of 
it up a very steep and jungly path, at last arrived at the foot of 
the waterfall, and was exceedingly struck with the grandeur and 
rnagnificeuee it exhibited. It is above 300 feet liigh and falls in a 
broken cataract from lui opening in the hill about half way ux^ 
acH!ording to the view. The scenery round is tme nature iu its 
most snldmie asj)ect, and with the exx)ense of a little labour in 
clearing au'ay sonio of the trees about it, would aiford one of tliQ 
most beautiful views 2 )ossiblc. At j)reseiit to get a sight of it you 
are^jbliged to come so near that the c-lfect is almost lost. 

I am informed by Mr. Manxinoton that the population of Pulo 
Penang exceeds 20,000 souls, consisting of Clxulears, Chinese, Mala^^s, 
Bengallios, Portuguese, and Europeans ; tlie first hear the greatest 
l)roi)ortion iu number and are clueiiy the boatmen and fishers, 
and some of the ri(^1iost traders are of this cast ; they are originally 
all from the Malabar and Coromandel coasts. The artificers and 
most of the shop-keepers are Chinese, whose daily hire in the 
fonner capacity is very dear, being half a Spanish dollar per day. 
The persons who are generally emplo^md in clearing the ground 
find cutting down trees fur timber are Malays, who work by con-^ 
tract, and witli their little axes with long handles, cut down or sit 
idle at their jfloaHuro. Their manner of cutting differs from what 
is generally practised ; if tlio lower part of the trunk of a tree he 
much thicker, as it for the most part is, than at the height of 6 or 
8 feet, they erect a stage and out it that height where it is least 
trouble, thou clearing away the undeiwood they take advantage 
of the wind and cutting nearly through several trees in its direc- 
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tioB, tkey fairly fell the first which in its fall brings down all the 
others to leeward of it. After the trees are somewhat dry, they 
,aa:o set fire to, but seldom that I could perceive, were entirely 
consumed ; very large timbers still lying in the direction they 
chanced to fall. This and the quantity of ground lost by the stumps 
still remaining, if loft to nature to decay, as is usually the case, 
impedes the cultivation for not less than six years and sometimes 
ten. I am, therefore, of opinion that it would be moi'o advantageous 
to dig the trees at first fairly out of the ground, at least to cut all 
the roots that spread, and then ropes fixed to the top could easily 
bring down the trees by tackles attached to the bases of the adjoin- 
ing trees, and when this was insufficient tlie aid of the axe and 
mamooty could soon effect it. Bice is generally cultivated after the 
wood is cut down, but from the gro^^nd not being effectually 
cleared there is full a third part of it lost, for at least six years, 
and the standing stumps give it the most barbarous appearance 
possible. The first ox2)ense and trouble is gTCuter in the way that 
I conceive best, but the surface gained must more than counter- 
balance it; for in the present manner thoi'e is tlie profit of two 
entire years' cultivation of the whole lost in the first six years, 
Tlie variety and luxuriance of the trees over this island, as 'over 
all the ]\Iahiy islands, is very groat, timlior very 2>lenty and good ; 
but they have no teak, which is the best wood in India ; Boon 
grows to an immense size, and one tree large enough for the 
Suffolk's nmiii mast, for which I am told it was intended, now lays 
upon the beach. 

The soil about the town itself is sandy and voiy disagx-eoable, 
being quite loose sand, or overgrown with a kind of long grass, 
the seeds of which stick in one’s stockings and are veiy trouble- 
some. The inland part of the island is very high, cov'ored with wood 
and as yet unexplored, excei)t a path which is cut to the signal 
liouse on the highest jioint of the island. The pepper idantations 
. here fiourish extremely well, and I am told that the pei)per is of a 
better quality than at Bencoolen, which has diminished in the 
quantity of its produce considerably for some years j^ast. Perhaps 
this circumstance may be the means of encouraging Pnlo Penang, 
which it certainly wants very much at present, though it thrives 
fast notwithstanding ; but there is a doubt in the minds of the inha- 
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bitmts whether it is to be kept in the hands of the Company, from 
the nnjust and extraordinary preference given to the Andamans by 
Admiral Ooenwai,lis, that deters them from embarking any consi- 
derable capitals in clearing the gi'oiinds and making plantations 
which require several years before they can derive, any material 
retuniB from. It is, therefore, imagined that it would be much 
more to the advantage of the Company to witladraw the establish- 
ments both of Bencoolen and Andamans and bestow their atten- 
tions on this island : as the general opinion of the Andamans 
proves that it never can answer the idea of Admiral Corxwallis, 
the propriety of adding the garrison and establishment there to 
Pulo Penang is aoknowleged by eveiy person acquainted with its 
situation and the oiroiimstanoes attending. This addition alone 
would he sufficient encouragement and security to Penang. As to 
Bencoolen, since it is only kept up for the purpose of collecting 
the pepper on the West coast of Sumatra, and seeing that the quan- 
tity produced has gradually diminished for some years i 3 ast, it is a 
question, with very little doubt, if the whole of this pepper would 
not just as certainly he brought to the English at Penang, where 
the Malays could sell it at a price, not so much above the contract 
price of Bencoolen, as to equal the expense of that Settlement now. 

The harbour of Penang is proved to be safe and capable of hold- 
ing all the ships of our Navy in the East, and affording them and 
any otlier ships every requisite assistance at all times. There is 
now a shipwright established, who built four ships here, and from 
the cheapness of timber, if encouragement -was given to artifice 1*8, 
ships might be built cheaper here than anywhere in India, and 
docks for the largest ships could be formed almost by the simple ■ 
.excavation of the rock of Pulo Juaja^ where the Chinese now ma- 
nufacture chnnain very cheap and good. It is, therefore, a gpod 
situation for establishing a Naval Arsenal as the most centra to 
all the trade between India and China and all the islands tO the 
Eastward, which there are now hopes may be carried to an extent 
much beyond what it lais been hitherto, and this in all probability 
could be done without any, or at most a very trifling, expense to tluj 
Company ; since if they would only -avow their encouragement' and 
suppoiii of the Settlement, in tbe manner before-mentioned, its 
being continued a free port would secure it such a resource of 
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sliipping and trade as would tempt the speculation of individuals 
to these undertakings. The watering of ships at Penang at pre- 
sent is hy no means convenient, hut might easily he made so, at a 
. much less expense than has been proposed by some schemers, whose 
plan I have heard of, but who don’t seem to understand the sub- 
ject ; tlioxigh perhai)s it may some day happen that, being proposed 
by some person with interest, it may become an exj)ensive job to 
the Company without much advantage to the public. 

The Port is situated in the North-East point of the island, which I 
think the best, but it is in itself so childish a plan and scale, so near 
the sea, so ill-executed, and so crowded on by the town and houses 
adjoining, that I fancy, to afford a real security to their possessions, 
it will be foiixrd necessary to build another in a different place. I 
am told the best place for the purpose is about six miles 
South, near wdiere tlie Chinese have their pepper gardens, and 
whore there is an inner harbour, which might, as far as I can judge, 
from the plan of it, l)e improved to the recej)tion of large ships. 
The tree or plant which yields that curious substance, the elastic 
gum, gi'OWB hero in abundance; its juice, when cut or broken, 
resembles milk, which, when suffered to remain exposed to the air, 
coagulates into the substance we see it without any chemical 
process 'vvliatever. Bullocks and sheep are very scarce and poor 
here ; the beef is generally buffalo, chiefly from the opposite shore 
of Queda, and sheep come from Bengal. Poiiltiy are plenty and 
cheap ; the market being supplied by Malay prows, besides what are 
bred on the island, which are every day increasing ; vegetables 
are cultivated in great plenty by the Chinese, who, wherever they 
settle, are industrious and orderly. I am told that there are at 
present for sale in Queda, twenty very fine elephants, which might 
be bought and emharked for 500 Spanish dollars each, which 
would bo worth from 1,000 to 1,500 or even 2,000 Pagodas each on 
the coast of Coromandel, this breed of elei)hants being much more 
esteemed than any in India. Having received orders from the 
Admiral for the embarkatioix of the troops, communicated the same 
to Major Yigoks. 

Fulo J*enang to Malacca* 

2itK — This xixoxming embarked with the Admiral on boai’d the 
Orphem^ w^eighed anchor at 10 o’clock, and sailed through the 
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southern passage, in which we had rather mure water than on the 
flat to the Northward, but the channel is more intricate, though 
perfectly safe with a leading wind. 

— Fell in with four China ships bound for Bengal and 
Bombay, By one of the latter we sent despatches to be landed 
at Anjango. We steered South <after clearing the shoal, which 
extends to near Saddle Island, and the 26th made Palo Jarra. 
We then steered South-East, and the next day, 27th, made theSam- 
belans or Nine Islands. Two more China ships passed us. 28th, 
very light airs, but flue weather ; this evening made the Aroas, and 
anchored for the night. 

29th . — ^Steering duo East from the Aroas, we sailed with a fine 
breeise tlirougli the Sand Heads to Paroelar Hill, from whence the 
coinse to Malacca, South-East is without danger, Point Eachar- 
do, half way, being a very safe mark. All those islands and j)oiiit8 
are like so many mile-stones or guide posts for this little voyage. 

McUaccrc. 

Both, — Our wind very faint and the tide against us for a great 
part of this day ; we did not anchor in Malacca road until 6 o’clock 
in the evening. Immediately went on shore with the despatches 
from tho Admiral intimating hiS' intention to dissolve the Dutch 
Government. 

JDecemher IsL — Went on board this morning to attend the Ad- 
miral, as Mr. Couperus told me last night that the Council intend- 
ed sending a deputation this day on board to compliment His 
Excellency. Shortly after, two members of the Dutch Council and 
an Interpreter came on board, when the business proved a mere 
compliment of congi^atulation on his arrival and nothing more. 

The Admiral soon after went on shore, and was received by the 
Governor, Mr. Coupeeus, Major Beown and all the Officers of the 
Garrison. He was conducted to the Government House, whence 
after a short stay we went to the house inhabited by Major Beown. 
Some other houses the Admiral looked at, but they all appeared too 
hot and confined, and at last he resolved on going into Captain 
Newcome’s house on Norfh-West side of tho town just outside tho 
Tranquera bridge, Mi% Coupeeus never once having offered the 
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GoTeniment House, though the only one proper for Ids reBidcnce. 
We dined this day with Mr. Couperus; there was a large company, 
and not a bad dinner, allowing for Hutch cooking, of which I have 
not the most delicate idea. Madam Coui’erus was dressed in the 
most unbecoming manner possible, a mixture between the Malay 
and Portuguese, her outward gannent being made exactly like a 
sldft, she looked as if she reversed the order of her dress altoge- 
ther. Her hair was drawn so tight to the crown of her head, and 
the skin of her forehead so stretched, that she could scarce ^villk 
her eyelids ; she seemed however very affable and well bred for a 
person never out of Malacca. In the evening she played on the 
harj), a plain instrument without pedals and only capable of a na- 
tural key, made at Batavia ; she was accompanied by some of her 
slaves on •^dolins ; and altogether made very good music for a 
Hutchman to sleej) to ; she chewed betel incessantly, as did the 
other ladies in comx)any, and every chair in the room was furnished 
with a cuspidor to spit in, for wdiile the ladies chewed and plaj^ed, 
the Hiitchinen smoked tlunr long pipes and drank Klein beer, 
which is some of the best malt li<pior 1 ever tasted. We %vore at- 
tended at dinner and during the evening by Malay slaves, male and 
female, some of the latter rather pretty, considering flic general 
cast, of ]\Ialay features. Coupekus, T am told, has above 130 slaves, 
which must be a vast expense to him, and lu* never sells one. 

Decemher 2iid . — The declaration to dissolve the Hutch Guvera- 
ment, which is to he made in Council, was this day prepared. 

Srcl . — After a conference of considerable length between the*. 
Admiral and Major Browx, the latter was taken ill, and therefore 
no decision took jdace respecting the declaration. The Convoy 
arrived this day from Penang; j\rajor Vigors and most of the 
Officers landed. 

4tJi , — The Admiral, finding Major Brown unable to attend 
business this da}^ convened the Hutch Council and dissolved 
the Government as it stood since our possessing the place, having 
Entered the declaration as a minute in their proceedings. Captain 
Nctcome was in the ridiculous predicament of sitting as a Member 
during the dissolution of the Goveniment, though the mode of 
forming it was partly a measure of his own ; ho’wever, I helievo lie 
cuiieurred much more heartily in its dissolution than establishment, 
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he lioiicstly cuiifesBes liiinKolf to have been overruled contrary 
to the HHggOKtiouK of liiH own jiiclginent. The troops this doy 
liiudod from the different ships. The Admii^al was somewhat einbar- 
imscd to draw a lino between Majors Yigors aiulBsowN, but upon 
file former, though Heiiinr Officer, agreeing tliat the Civil Gkwern- 
ment s]if)uld ])e vested in Major Jbtowx, as snpt^oscd to have most 
infonnation and ex])eriene(‘ on that sidijects reserving to himself 
tiie command of the Troojjs, that medinin was accordingly adopted. 

Sill.— For some days ])ast was extremely ill. Imt was this day 
abl(^ to visit the wm’ks of tlie Foif and Town, which I found in 
better order and more capable of defence than I could sux)poso 
from tlie facility with which it was gained by so small a force. 
Had the Dutch been true to their trust and assembled the ganisoxts 
of lihin and Perak, as tl ley were ordered from Batavia to do,, they 
certainly might have occasioned us a deal of trouble. 

P///. — Ahsited Bocca.^ China and was aiiucli siu’jirised at tlie 
attempt to fortify such an extensive line as is here intended and 
]»artly executed, and wliich tlie wliolc garrison is not more tlian 
equal to defend, in case of an attack : and it seemed to mo that this 
work miglit liuvc hc( 0 j laid out, to iuuc]i more advantage and cfffect, 
in tlie Fort and round th<‘ Town. 

JJt//. — Tlie /Spy, sell ooner, arrived this day from Manila, measured 
a luuse line for the survey of l\Ialacca. 

— These two days chiefly employed in surveying the Fort 
and environs. After restless empiiry concerning the sti'ength and 
situation of the ditfereut islands to the Eastward, learned that 
there were four Natives of Amhoiim on board a small brig com- 
manded ]jy a French Officer, in search of whom I sent my chief 
Malay Int(‘rpreter, wlio procured two of them for me. 

— The firrangiummt for the further expedition Eastward 
having lunm made, and given to the Admiral for his consideration 
and a|>provah he referred it to Blajor Brown, who made several 
alti*rations in it, ])artieularly relative to the Grenadier Companies, 
two of which ln‘ insisted on reserving, as part of his garnsoii of 
^lahiccu: certainly the hc^st inen should soonest he employed where 
service was aetualiy going forward, instead of being reserved for a 
j'mnote chance of service iii garrison, 

I6f/o — After much enquiry and considerable expense, I had this 


Bukit, the Malay fur Hill. 
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day the pleasure to obtain xory satisfactory information rolatiTe to 
‘ the situation, strength and disposition of the Xatives of Araljoina, 
from which I have great hox')Gs the task of reducing it, if necessary, 
will not prove very arduous. 

The arrangement heing somewhat ont of the regular lino of 
roster, has occasioned a good deal of {liscontcnt and representa- 
tions from the officers left hehind, hnf lias not caused any change 
in the orders, 

ITtli. — By an English ship arrived from China, wo learn that 
there were no Ereneh ships at Batavia on the 1st of Novemhor, as 
three Poriugiicso ships left it on that date and arrived at Macao 
Deoemher 3rd. These Portuguese* may account for the white flags 
that we have froepiont reports of as Eronch iii that (piaifor. 

The Stiff olh. Centurion and Jlohart am veil this moniing 
from Pulo Penang. By them we ](‘aru tlie lunvs of an action in the 
Mediterranean, in wliich wo were decidedly victorious: that a 
successful d(‘sceii,t has lieon made on the coast of France ; that the 
Bill for Ilelief of the Army in India was at last Before Parliament ; 
aiid several other ])ieces of intdligence. 

21st, — The ArniKiinK liidiaman, was this day des])atched on her 
voyage to China. 

Cl nelly engaged in eomphdiiig the survey of Malacca. 
The Prize Agents employed in taking aecuuiits of all the jaiBlie 
effects, Major Brown having resigned tlie ( rovernment of Malacca, 
and Major Yioors liaving preferred going on the expedition. Captain 
Paru, next in seniority, was put in orders for the Covernuumt of 
Malacca. Litudeiiant IIi-nTi.ANi) was also ordm-ed fu' the expe«li- 
tioiu 

HOtJi , — As it api)eared to the Admiral that wi' wt‘re scaree in 
tonnage, the Aniieniii, C’a]»iain kSANns. of 300 tuns, was this day 
tak(‘u np at lour Jhigodas a ton per numtli for six wo(*ks certain. 

-^i^v/.—Soveral of the seamen lieing in a very sickly state were sent 
on shore under tlu^ charge of Doctor liAKurs's Assistant here, as 
heing unlit for immediate service, hut as there was a great want of 
wholesome accommodation fur them, I made, hy the Adinirars order, 
a plan of a temporary hospital for the sick of the Kavy, the execu- 
tion of which I left to Jhoutenant FAiiQUHAR, Notwithstanding that 
his town is surrounded on the land side with impenetrable jungles 
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and ftwampSj froiii tlie small proportion of sick in Hospital, it may 
be reckoned kealthy for Europeans, tliongli, since our possession of 
it, the rains have been very constant. This is probably owing to 
the effect of putrid vegetation being washed awmy as soon as fomed. 
Though situated in the most favourable way for uniting all the 
resources of a rich country with an easy communication by sea to 
foreign markets, Malacca now^ labours under every inconvenience 
that an island does, without its advantages, and though it has 
adjoining a soil capable of yielding the richest productions of eveiy 
kind, and though under the dominion of an Euro2')ean powmr for 
about 250 years, it remains, even to tbe foot of the lines of the 
town, as wild and uncultivated as if tliere had never been a settle- 
ment formed here: aixd except by the small river that passes between 
tlio foit; and town, 3^011 cannot j)enetrate into the country in any 
direction, above a few’miles ; nor is even this extent genera], being 
eoniined to tlie roads tluit run along the sea shore about two miles 
each 'Nvaj", and one that goes inland. Mr. Coitpekus has a country 
house about four miles on tliis latter road ; and there were, some 
time ago, gambier gardens, about seven miles inland, to which this 
road led, but it is not at present cleared farther than Mr. 
CouPEiiTJS's house. There is no cultivation at present round Ma- 
lacca hut the gardens of the Chinese, and a few of the Malays, 
wdio supply the towui with great abundance of vegetables and 
fruits, the varieties of which are reckoned at upwards of 100, 
few of which arc indebted, bowever, to cultivation, being mostly tbe 
spontaneous productions of Nature. Tlie gardens immediately next 
tlie town are so cboaked up -with cocoanut trees that even from 
Bocca China you can hardly see a house ; they grow indeed so 
thick as very much to obstruct the free circulation of the air, and 
almost entirely to keep off the land wdnd, wdiich at this season is 
the prevailing one, and very cool and pleasant. This extraordina- 
ry want of cultivation, I am informed, is the consequence of the 
restrictive policy of the Dutch Government of Batavia, who make, 
a point of discouraging it, in all their Settlements, the more ef- 
fectually to render them dependant on Java, where alone they 
promote cultivation and improvement, and from w^hence they siq)- 
ply all the other Settlements, even with the common necessaries of 
life. Sugar might be cultivated liere to groat advantage, the cli- 
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mate being very favourable to its growth, but no more is grown 
than is used as a common vegetable, the manufacture of that arti- 
cle having been hitherto prohibited. Salt too might, with veiy 
little attention and care, be made in quantity, on the swamps quite 
close to the town, but Mr. Coupebus says they are not salt enough 
for the purpose ; the truth of which I can scarce credit, as they are 
subject to be overflowed by the tides, and have no fresh water to 
communicate with them. There was, some years ago, a very good 
manufacture of gambler here, which exported nearly 4i0,000 pikula 
annually ; but about 9 years ago, in the war with the Malays, the 
gardens were cut down, and the manufacture destroyed. Since 
then there is but a very small quantity made here, and Ehio is 
now the chief place where it is manufactured. Gambler is a sub- 
stance of a waxy consistence, and a light yellowish hrown colour, 
formed by the decoction of the leaves of the shrub into wlxich a 
small quantity of rice flour is thrown, to make it more fum and 
solid. It is of an acrid hitter taste, and is eaten with betel by all 
the Malays ; it leaves an agreeable sweetness on the palate. I am 
told it only differs from a similar substance made use of on the 
coast of Coromandel in the same way, imported from Pegne, called 
Cotchundy, by. the admixture of the rice flour, which renders it 
of a better consistence and more easily packed and transported, 
and less liable to rmi in hot weather. This article was the only 
manufacture in Malacca, that I can learn, and with canes, dammar, 
betelnuts, and gold dust from Mount Ophir, about 26 miles inland, 
constituted the only natural expoiiis ; and now that the gardens 
have heen destroyed, and the manufacture transferred to Bhio, and 
that canes are grown quite out of demand, the remaiiiing articles 
are all the Settlement furnishes at present for exportation, and it 
is dependent on foreign markets even for the common necessaiies 
of life. The exclusive trade which the Dutch carried on, and the 
breach of which they punished with death, was in tin, pepper, 
opium, Japan copper, and spices; the two first articles they bought 
from tlie Malays at their own prices, having either established fac* 
toiies for melting the tin and collecting the popper, as at Ehio, 
Perak, Paiembang, or forced them to sell wherever they could find 
them; the other thi'ee articles they sold to them. Tlieir open 
trade consists in salt, piece goods of India, Macassar cloths, tor- 
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, toise shells, ivory wax aacl gold dust. About four years ago when 
ihe Commissioners from Holland found the trade of Malacca so 
much on the decline, they reduced the Civil and Military Esta- 
blishments of it considerably ; the diminution of the trade, I under- 
stand, in a great degree is owing to the vicinity of Penang, where 
the Malays, finding a free sale for all their goods, naturally carry 
them wlienover they can escape the vigilance of the Dutch ; and 
no doubt of it the prosperity of Penang is considerably indebted to 
the monopoly of ]\Ialacca. How far it may be aftected hereafter 
hy this monopoly being put an end to, it is hard to say ; certainly 
Malacca is better situated for trade, particularly that carried on 
by the Malays in tlioir prows ; and it is the key of the straits, 
smee no ship can pass but in the sight of it, and I have little 
dotd>t but it will soon recover its former consequence, when the 
freedom of trade shall take efiect, and tiie Dutcli infiuence is 
known to be at an end. It is probable that there will be found 
advantages and trade sufficient to suppoii both this and Penang. 
This it is certainly necessary to keep, to prevent any other power 
establishing themselves in it, and it is likely tlie Americans would 
avail themselves of the circumstances of its being evaciiatod in a 
short time, which might be attended with very inconvenient effects 
to us hereafter ; and as to Penang it possesses natural advantages 
enough to ensure its prosperity, unless thrown off and disciainied as 
unworthy the protection of the Company ; and amongst its advan- 
tages, I cannot help thinking its harbour for ships, and resources 
for ship-building not the least, particularly as it is not at all im- 
probable but the chief l)usiness done in, tliat line may soon find 
its way from Batavia thither, which iiidood is Biuccrely to be wish- 
ed, on the score of humanity, that baneful climate having so often 
2 )rovod fatal to those whom either choice or necessity led thither, 
for repairing their ships ; and as there is a possibility of onr soon 
becoming masters of that place, it might be worth attention to on- . 
deavoiir to establish the artificers in the sliip-biiilding line, at 
Penang, which I have already remarked is well calculated for a 
Naval Arsenal. IVe sliould then have resources on both sides of 
India, and ships meeting with accident on one side of the Penin- 
sula, need not go to the other for repair. The trade of 8bii)R too is 
very much increased in these Straits, within a few years back, 
wliich is attemlcd witli the good effect of discouraging the propen- 
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sitj to piracj^ «o common among tlie Malays; and here, having men- 
tioned this xiropensity for piracy, it may not ho improper to re- 
mark, that it •vvoiild he a most meiitorions work to put a stop to it, 
should we have an opportunity, by gaining possession of all the 
Dutch Sottlemonls to the Eastward ; wliich might in some time he 
effected hy a couple of frigates stationed in the Straits of Malacca 
and Sunda or Bally, and four or five sloops of war or armed brigs 
of a small draft of water, and made for sailing into the creeks 
where the 2irows of the pirates generally rendezvous. The slooi)s 
to have ranges allotod to them, and then j^^^hlishing, in all the 
islands and chief towns of the Malays, Badjoos, and Buggesses, 
that the English are detoimined to desti'oy the towns where or 
under whoso jurisdiction ])iracioK are committed, and all jirows 
armed beyond a certain scale. After a few examples should have 
been made, nations the most savage would soon cease practices so 
ruinous to their interest. This undertaking, which would add digni- 
ty and reH])ect to the English flag, and iiromote tlie cause of huma- 
nity, and social intercourse with nations now unacquainted with 
such sentiinenis, luiglit, I should hoj)c, be accomplislied at no very 
(‘onsidcralde cx2)ens(‘, as a certain duty of tuniiag<i might be well 
afforded, by all shi])s trading to the Eastward, for that security to 
their lives and j)rupertics, which they are now under the necessity 
of guarding, each separately, at a veiy great additional expense of 
men and guns, exclusive of the constant a2)pre]ionsions under 
which they carry on all their connections with those islands ; be- 
sides which, as the intercourse of trade w^oiild by this means very 
much increase, an inconceivably greater field would open for the 
sale of British manufactures of all kinds ; for the safety of trade • 
once established, the prices paid for Euroiieau articles by those 
nations would fall to that just rate, which would enable them to 
^mrehaso infinitely (jfeatei- qitaniiUes with more certain advantage 
to us than wc now derive from extraordinary profits attended 
with great risks. 

, Abundance and great variety of timber fit for ship-building is to 
be got both here and at Penang. Masts of the largest size are got 
veiy cheap from the ox)posite side at Syac,^ and are sent annually 
to Batavia. It was for the purpose of carrying a cargo now ready 
hei*e, that the Consiantia, an old Indiaman, was sent here. A 


» Siak, 
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^4i-gm sMp’s masfc may "be bo]xglit for two bimdred dollars. 

I'he population of Malacca does not exceed 14,000 or 15,000, 
wMch, is calcnlated from the quantity of rice imported, and may be 
tolerably exact; they consist of Malays, Chinese, Cliulears and 
Europeans ; and as tiicre is nothing bearing any resemblance to a 
Eaja or Supreme Head among them from the interior part of the 
country, each caste has its own Chief or Captain as he is called, who 
are all subordinate to the Government. 

The disposition of the Malays about Malacca is quite inoffensive, 
nor has there been any act of treachery, that I could learn, com- 
mitted by them for a considerable time past. In their domestic 
habits they are free from the prejudices of the Hindoos, and are 
reckoned Mahomedans, though I fancy their chief tenet is abstaining 
from swine’s flesh. Tliey are extremely indolent, and, if not tempted 
by the hope of gain, would never exert themselves. Though very 
muscular in their make, and better formed for strength and activity 
than any of the Hatives of India, they are passionately addicted to 
gaming and cock-fighting, which are their chief amusements. Creese- 
fighting is the principal public exhibition I could observe, in which 
the combatants pride themselves, not in the boldness of attack, and 
manly agility, but. in tlie wily approach of a tiger, where thoir 
greatest merit lies in getting unawares behind their antagonist, 
and siu'prising him by a stab in the back ; and this circumstance I 
look upon as strongly indicative of the general disposition of the 
Malays. 

The Chinese are equally addicted to gaming with the Malays, 
and have hero and at Penang licensed houses where they play with 
dice, a kind of hazard that seems to have a good deal more variety 
than ours. They are also fund of theatrical exliibitions in which 
their merit is considerable ; their chief performers are carpenters . 
and other artificers, and I doubt not if people of the same rank in 
life, in a distant country town in England, were to attempt getting 
up a play, they could hardly outdo the exhibition of the sort we 
saw at Penang, on a stage erected for the purpose in the streets. 
The spectators sat on chaii*s and benches in the open air and were 
refreshed with tea and sweetmeats ; their music is certainly very 
disagreeable, being composed of gongs and very harsh hautboys. 
They are very industrious, almost all of ’ them keep- little shops 
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, md sell groceries of all sorts. They all hitherto sold arrack, and 
•fhe oonseqtient drunkenness of the place was ahominahle. I am 
happy to observe now, however, that by the new regulations with 
respect to the duties, this article is |)ut under limitation, and taxed 
as it should be. The Chinese, when they aiTive at a certain age, 
always prepare their coffins, as a memorandum of the end they 
must sooner or later necessarily arrive at, and a stimulus to the 
observance of morality during life ; and certainly they are in gene- 
ral a very orderly well-behaved people. At every man’s door you 
accordingly see four or five immensely thick planks of %vhich their 
coffins are to be made. Their burying ground they always choose 
on a hill, and that called Bocca China derives its name from boing 
chiefly devoted to that purpose. Their tombs are of a particular 
construction, being suiTOunded by a considerable space open on 
one side and semieii-cular on the other ; some of them formed at a 
great expense. They always enclose with the dead body, a cer- 
tain quantity of provision, and sometimes money. From their 
industiy and ingenuity they are very useful to new settlements, 
and deserve bo delivered fr{)ia tliose oppressive impositions 
which the Admiral lias very wisely put an end to. They are groat 
breeders of hogs, and are goiiorally the persons who slaughter 
them ; hut wliy the privilege of doing so should become a subject 
of taxation as in the Dutch Grovernment, and still continued, more 
than heef, I don’t undei'stand ; unless it be that they have a parti- 
cular method of increasing the weight of the pork hy introducing 
water into all its pores, similar to the cheat butchers at home 
sometimes practise of blowing up moat to make it look well, but 
still more eftectual. Tliey kill beef too, wffiich is very coarse and 
bad, being all buffalo. Tliere are bullocks and cows here, hut 
very scarce and poor, and the milk and butter, both here and at 
Penang, are very bad ; the cause is the same in both places ; the soil 
not being sufficiently cleared, the natural grass in the swamps and 
jungles is too coarse for bullocks, but is the best for buffaloes, 
wHoh here grow to a great sixo and strength, and when taken are 
very fierce. For the same reason slieep cannot thri^^a, there is 
therefore no mutton but from Bengal. 

Almost all the mountains in the Peninsula of Malacca as well as 
those on Sumatra are impregnated more or less with gold, and 
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many of tliem go by tbe name of Mount Ophir; that inland from 
this place is about twenty-six miles, the oommimioation to it being 
from the river that disembogues near Point Sisa. The Malays who 
go there are under no restraint, nor pay any duty, but enclose with 
stakes a certain extent of ground wdiere they think convenient, 
work until they procure the cpiaiitity they want, and then return 
to dispose of it. I am informed the richest gold mine in the 
world is the black mountain in Cochiir-China, the wox’king of 
which having been interrupted by civil wars for four years together 
sometime back, the price of gold dust in China rose twenty-five 
per cent, higher than its general rate, and upon its being again 
opened, gold dust, thrnughnut that immense empire, fell to its 
former standard. 

Conceniing tlie works of the foid of the town of Malacca, according 
to the plan they are built upon, they are in. tolerably good repair, and 
capable of considerable defence ; though should it remain eventually 
in our possession, which is not unlikely, and a strong garrison be 
established in it, I think it would be absolutely necessary to mo- 
dernize the whole river face of the fort, and enlarge the two 
adjoining bastions ; to open the streets of the town to the enfila- 
ding fire of the fort ; to deepen the ditch and complete the Imes 
round the town ; to erect an outwork before the salient angle next 
tbe sea, to open a communication witli Eocca China, and to ei-eot 
two small regular redoubts thereon connected by a strong stockade 
well scarped on the outside, and lastly to clear the ground at least 
the distance of four liundred yards, for an esplanade. A magazine 
for powder is indispensably necessary, no secure building for that 
purpose having liitherto existed. The severity which the Dutch 
have constantly exercised in this Goverimient has impressed itself 
so forcibly on tlie minds of the iiiliahitants of all denommations, 
that they can liardly conceive the English to he now their rulers, 
from the iniidiiOHs of our administration and tlie politeness we show 
to the Dutcli, wliidi is attended with the ill efiect of their influence 
being still so great as to koej) back every kind of iiifoi'ination and 
assistance that we might naturally expect ; it therefore becomes the 
more necessary to adopt decisive measures, and the Admiral has 
accordingly resolved to send away the late Governor and Dutch 
soldiers who have liitherto been kept in contradiction to the orders 
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/roin Madras. However, as tkere lias been a sort of mterregnmu 
with regard to the Administration of Justice, it was judged neces- 
sary to continue in office the Members of the former Court of Judi- 
cature, which some of them seemed not over willing to comply 
with, until they were given to understand, that the alternative 
was being sent to Madras ; accordingly a commission of justice was' 
made out and issued. The Fiscal is the Acting Member upon all 
occasions of small import, and in the Dutch Government, his fees 
always bore proportion to the rigour of the punishment. This 
stimulus to cruelty neither tbe general disposition of the Dutch, 
nor the particular temper of Mr. Eiiudk required, and it was but 
a shoiii time before our aiuival that a young woman with cliilcl was 
whipped so unmeroifiilly that she died in a slioiii time. They 
sometimes proportion the punisliment to the time of smoking their 
pipes ; and it is not uncommon to say give him one or two pipes, 
according to the magnitude of tbe offence ; moaning that the cri- 
minal is to be flogged during the time that the phlegmatic Fiscal 
smokes one or two pipes of tobacco. 

The investigation of tbe public accounts and revenue has been a 
source of great trouble, and until the detennination to send away 
Mr. CoxTPEurs and the Dutch soldiers was understood, every pos- 
sible difficulty was thrown in tlicAvay. It now appears that sev* 
era! things were omitted in the statement of public property first 
sent. The account of the salaries and emoluments of the Dutch 
seiwaiits seem to be loaded with a great many more charges than 
is natural to conceive would be allowed ; but there seems to have 
been a great deal of peculation in practice, particularly in one 
article, the share of 25 per cent, on the revenue, that was allowed 
to the Civil Servants ; the consequence of which was, that the 
Government tempted the Chinese farmers of the revenue, to bid 
a vast deal more than they were really worth, from the first fruits 
of which their share were regularly paid; but the balance was 
more than could be collected ; and they were therefore obliged to 
write to Batavia for a remission of it altogether, which I am im- 
formed was never refused. After the resignation of Major Beown, 
the Admiral found himself freed from the pi'omise he had made 
to continue the monopoly, and therefore the public sale of the 
revenue, some days ago advertised for this day, is on the principle 
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of a trade open to all, upon oartain fixed duties, wliicli pei'Uaps 
may fie more profitable in tfie end, titan tlie monopoly. 

Jmmry Srd^ 1796 . — The order issued som0 days ago for the 
embarkation of tlie troops, was necessarily oiiangecl on the Admiral 
resolving to leave fieliind tlie Centurion, for the defence of tfie 
Straits and Settlement of Malacca, as we fiave lately fieard frequent 
reports of tfie Freiicfi and Dutch Cruizers being out. From this and 
tfie. great increase of stores and baggage, all tfie ships are very 
much croivded. 

itli. — Mr. CoupjBiius having had orders to prepare himself to go 
to Madras on this day on board tfie SionJJow, as fie had a large 
family, and vessel of his own, which has liitlierto passed for a hrig 
belonging to the King of Cochin, commanded by a French officer, 
he requested permission to pineoccl in her; and having reported 
himself ready and obtained his passport from the Admiral, he em- 
barked accordingly. 

From Malacca Eastward, 

5th . — The trooj)S and stores being all on board the respective 
ships, instructions wore drawn out for the guidance of Captain 
Pake, on which fie was directed to build a temporary hospital. 
The sick of the Dutch soldiers were placed under the cai'e of Dr. 
IIaeeis’s Assistant, and the Pioneers left at Malacca and public 
artificers put under charge of Lieutenant Faequhak, also the work 
on Bocca China ordered to be discontinued. 

6ih . — Embarked this moniing with the Admiral, being now pro- 
vided with such interpreters and guides as I could procure. 

ri-f* TV/rnT-OCAyto 10 no\Tiiy>r.. 
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the despatclies for Madras per Swallow, passed the Water Islands 
with a light air, but the tide towards night making against us we 
brought to near Mount Formosa. 

7tk . — ^Weighed anchor this morning, the wind rather against us, 
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East and West direction, and, atMgli water, only a few of the rooks 
above water, and a single tree from which it derives its name. The 
9th, though the winds were still contrary, we worked on with the 
tides, and passed Eed Island on the right and Barn Island and the 
Rabbit and Coney on the left, and several other nameless islands 
besides. The working of the different ships through these narrow 
channels was extremely beautiful, the islands being clothed with 
the richest luxuriance. The Surprize got a turtle from a prow that 
came off one of the islands. We i^assed the island St. John’s and 
anchored for the night in sight of Point Romania. The Suffolk's 
launch, the Mary and Armonia were very far astom on the 10th, 
though the wind was tolerably fair ; the Transports were so far 
astern that it was one o’clock before we could get under weigh. We 
thexi made sail, but were soon after again obliged to come to near 
Point Romania. These straits are by no means well laid down, as 
it is impossible to know the different islands and headlands from 
any chai*t of them yet publislicd. It certainly would be a very 
desirable circumstance, to have a complete regular survey of them, 
m from the number of different islands, channels might be disco- 
vered, that would favour the passage of ships in either dii’ection, 
and with any winds, as I am informed there is a deep water and 
good anchorage through almost all of them, hut from want of 
knowledge of them, ships being afraid of exploring new passages, 
loose a vast deal of time. The tides here am very irregular, but in 
general, in North-East monsoons, are observed to flow eighteen 
hours and ebb six. The flood on the Eastern side of the strait, I am 
told, is from the Eastward, and I am told these circumstances are 
reversed in the opposite iixonsoon. It is certainly a subject well 
woilh observation to examine into the effects of the tides in these 
straits, which must be liable to great variations in different 
parts, from the multiplicity of islands and channels, and should 
become an essential part of the duty of any person apj)ointed to 
suiwey them. 


Straits of Singwpove* 

lltlu — A sail in sight to the Southward, which proved, as was 
supposed, to be the Transfer, Captain Eumore. We stood on with 
the tide, but not being able to weather Pedi'a Branca, were obliged 
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to retua^n and agm anchor under Point Bomauia; the Transfer also 
joined us. 

OaptainNBWOOME catne on hoard this auorning, and brought 
us a fine turtle ; he also gave us the intelligenoe, from the Mate of 
the TramfeVf who was on shore at Ehio, that on the 7th instant a 
prow arriyed there from Banca, the Noqueda* or Malay Commander 
of which reported to the Sultan of Khio, that there were on the 
Stmits of Banoa three French and two Dutch Ships-of-war (copal 
praoiijf in the Malay tongue) ; and that the Sultan advised him not 
to proceed by that passage on that account. TJie Mcato, who oanio 
on board, thinks the report well founded, as the forfeiture of his 
]ife, he says, would be the consequence to the ISToqueda, of false 
information. The Admiral on this resolved to return as far as the 
little Carimon Island, and send into Malacca for the Centurion ; 
and, after giving the requisite warning to the Settlement of Malacca, 
to proceed by the Straits of Durion and Banca, in order, if possible, 
to intercept this force, which may he an armament destined either 
for the recovery of Malacca, or to distress our trade in these Straits ; 
and there is some reason to suspect Mr. Coupeeus may have given 
intelligence to Batavia of the exact situation of the garrison of 
Malacca, and likewise of the probable time of our departure. For 
upon further enquiry, it appears that he had some idea of a force 
on these Straits, as he warned Captain Sands of the Armenia, with 
whom he had some connection in trade, immediately on his arrival 
at Malacca, and before he was taken up as a Transport, to avoid the 
Straits of Banca, knowing or suspecting danger there. Caj^tain 
Newcomb dined with us to-day, and mentions that the soldiers on 
board the Orpheus are veiy discontented, on account of the dif- 
ference of i)rovisions with which they are served from that of the 
sailors. On long voyages like the present, when the services of- 
men are to he immediately called for, and every exertion expected 
from them, there should certainly he more attention and liberality 
shewn to their provisions, on which their health so materially 
depends. They are denied the little gratifications of flour, peasj 
sugar, (fee., and only served biscuits and salt beef, Ifi) of each per 
day to each man ; the consequent sickness, or at least weakness, of 
the men, after a voyage of six weeks, must surely be a much greater 
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loss to the piiblio service than those little allowances; which would 
not only gratify their pride as well as palate, but keep up that 
eifioient vigour necessary on their arrival at their destined scene of 
action, for supposing only five in a hundred to suffer by the saving, 
exclusive of the idea of humanity, that of economy will make it 
evidently aj)pear that it is cheaper to emifioy one hundred stout 
healthy well fed men, than one hundred and five supported on 
this curtailed allowance, five of whom are sure to become unser- 
viceable thereby. 


Off Carimon IslancL 

XBth , — As if j the winds were determined to oppose us, the mo- 
ment yesterday we resolved on returning, it chopped about, and 
was still against us, so that our progress back promises to be as 
tedious as when coming. 

, 14tlu — Having come to an anchor off the little Carimon island, 
the Admiral despatched the Hohart and prow to Malacca, with or- 
ders for the Centurion and Swift to join us. I wrote to Captain 
Pare an account of the information which caused our return, and 
the Admiral’s intention to proceed by the Straits of Banca, to clear 
it of any enemy that may be there, 

Wth—A large ship appeared coming from the Eastward, which 
proved to be the Phoenix, Captain Hay, from Manila, the same that 
was sometime ago guilty of piracy not far from hence, in having 
plundered and burned a Dutch snow and plundered a vessel under 
Arab colours. The Admiral sent for him, but as he shewed rather 
an inclination to prosecute his voyage, the Ilesistance was sent in 
chase. 

ISth . — The Seapoys and pioneers were landed at a very good 
watering place on the great Carimon Island, to refresh themselves, 
while the Transports were well washed and cleaned, which, from 
being so cx'owded, could not be done while they wore on board, 
ind was therefore necessary to their health and comfort. We also 
changed our place and anchored near to the watering place. 

17tli . — This day joined us from Malacca, the Centurion, Hohart and 
Swift: They inform us of the loss of the Shah-Munshj of Bombay, 
from China, on the rocks of Pedra Branca on the 8th instant ; the 
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crew were all saved in their boats, but the ship went to pieces 
immediately, and nothing bnt their lives saved ; the boats must 
ha-ve ’ passed ns in the night of the ninth. The loss of this fine 
ship is the conseqnence of the want of proper survey of these 
straits, with proper remarks oh the tides and currents, From the 
Phoenix we this clay learn by our boat which retuimed from her, 
that there are two 823anish Fiigates at Manila, both sickly, bound 
shortly to Spain hy way of Cape Horn. That the forces of Manila 
are considerably increased, and great j^ains taken in their discipline. 
That the fort is put into a very respectable state of defence, the works 
being new modelled and repaired. The present Grovemor is reckoned 
an active clever man, who encourages cultivation and trade. Some 
specimens of a white rope made of grass, and some of the material 
itself prepared for twisting, were brouglit us, which seem to be very 
strong, but I understand decays in fresh water. They make a very 
good sort of canvass of it. I am inclined to think that if the long 
grass, which grows on the beds of all the groat rivers on the coast, 
was properly prepared, it is the same, or at least would be equiva- 
lent to it, in strength and durability, as it possesses a remarkably 
strong fibre, .very fine and silky. We also got a small sui^j^ly of 
chocolate and biscuits from the Phoenix, This day a duel was 
fought between Ensign Djsagon, of the l7th Battalion, and Captain 
TuBNBUtn of the ilfary, Transport. 


[The Straits Branch of the Royal Asiatic Society is indebted to 
Mr. W. E. Maxwell for the rIdovg interesting Mr. Max- 

well found it wlien looking through some jiapers at the India 
Office Library, and copied that pai't of Captain Lenxon’s Journal 
which describes the passage of the Expedition through the Straits 
of Malacca, — En.] 
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OF THE LATE 

JAMES RICHARDSON LOGAN, 

OF PENANG AND SINGAPOEE. 

m 

J, TURNBULL THOMSON. 


In perusing tlie first mimfier of yoixr publication, I observe tbe 
high terms in which my friend the late tlAMES Biohabbson Looan is 
noticed by your Vice-President, the Ven’ble Archdeacon Hose, k,a- 
This induces me to forward to you a few reminiscences of him, for, 
Coming from one who knew him from boyhood, and who had the 
privilege of being his intimat(' friend for many years when residing 
in the Straits, what I have to relate, T venture to anticipate, will 
be of some interest to your readers. 

lie was the sun of Mr. Thomas Logan, of Berry well, Ber- 
wickshire, Scotland, who liad married his cousin, also a Logan, 
and to liis mother my friend bore a strong resemblance. His 
superior intellectual faculties wex'e also inherited from this source, 
hers being of a high order. His parents belonged to a family which, 
in their oountry% were and are eminent as agricultnrists, but at the 
lime I first knew him, Mr. Thomas Logan had retired from business, 
I met the subject of this notice as a boy when he was attending 
the Academy of Dunse, conducted by the late Mr. Thomas Maule. 
He was there what was called an extra scholar, sitting with others 
at a table in the centre of the school apax't from the ordinary classi- 
cal benches. At the table at which J. E. Logan sat, he and others 
were brought f( award in the several braxiches of education by special 
teaching. Prom this Academy many men of note have emanated ; 
amongst those that T can call to memory are the late Professor 
CuNKiNGHAM of Edinburgh, Captain Bated Smith of Bengal, and 
Dr. Egbert Hogg of London, 
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J. E. Logan was some three years older than myself ; hence, 
during the years 1830, 31 and 32, when we sat in the same 
Sohool-room as hoys, we arrived at no close intimacy. But the 
course of events brought us together in another part of the globe, 
by different routes and dissimilar adventure, it is true, yet the year 
1839 found us as guests of the late amiable and kind-hearted pro- 
prietor of Glugor, Penang, and Longformacus, Berwickshire — the 
late Davii) Waedlaw Brown, Esquire. Here a friendship and 
mutual confidence was established, that flagged not till death. 

After leaving Dunse Academy, J. B. Logan proceeded to Edin- 
burgh as , pupil to a cousin of the same name, by profession an 
Advocate or Barrister. After fulfilling his time, he proceeded to 
Bengal, at the invitation of another cousin named Daniel Logan, 
of whom he used always to speak with tlie highest regard, 
where he was engaged in indigo-planting for a shoi*t time, after 
which he accepted tlio invitation of his friend and schoolfellow, the, 
late Mr. Eorbes Scott Brown, to join him at Penang. Here he 
soon found an opening in his profession by the departure for Europe, 
of a Mr. Beliietciiet, Solicitor, who practised in the Penang 
Courts. 

But an obstacle in the way of his entering the Bar suddenly and 
unexpectedly presented itself in the shape of a most extraordinary 
frettk on the part of the political lulers, who were at tliat time 
officials of the Hou’ble East India Company. The then Governor, 
Mr. BoNHA^r, and his coadjutors, taking advantage of the absence 
of the Judge, Sir William Norris, abolished the Bar with three 
objects in view. First, retrenchment ; secondly, an addition to their 
power ; and thirdly, a saving of trouble to themselves. On these 
three grounds the young Advocate was refused admission. But so 
well was he supported, and so highly were his abilities appreciated 
by the inbabitaiits of the Settlement — European and Native — that 
the authorities had to give "vvay, and thenceforward he became a 
Sfember of the Straits Bar, 

In our frequent intercourse at Penang, I early observed his habits 
of close application and enquiry, tbe flx’st instance of which was 
his sitting down beside a-Kling shop at Simgei Kluang and 
obtaining from the owner, not only a list of all the various native 
products sold, ])ut an account of their uses, places of grow’^th, 
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prices, &o. In preparing himself also for the practice of English 
law (he having been trained in Scotland), I did not fail to notice 
with astonishment the intense continued application he gave to the 
contents of huge tomes, which, to me, wex’e as “ diy as dust ’’ and as 
indigestible as sand. 

During my residence at Penang, which continued for over three 
years — in 1838 to 1841 — he was a frecpient visitor to mj solitaiy 
bungalow situated in the interior. His company was never more 
charming than on such occasions. Making but few friends in 
society, and being of a jiarticularly retiring disposition, be seemed 
to reserve an overfull share of his attractions for those that could 
heartily sympathise with him in old fellowship. I remember pai*- 
ticulaidy one occasion when I asked him to join me in an expe- 
dition to the interior of Sabrang Prye. Exploring the sources of 
the Junjong Tdup, probably now covered with cultivation, but, at 
that time, under primitive forests, waste and unoccupied, except by 
the tiger or the jaJciiii, we were detained for throe days by a con- 
stant downpour and flooded rivers, having taken refuge in a deserted 
poncloli. Here his versatile talent came t(.) our aid in wiling away 
the long, dark, dreary hours, wlioso melanclndy and tediousness 
was enlianced Ixy the wail of the nnkiL, T never heard Shakespeare 
read with, greater effect, vigour, or thorough a])preciation. 

Ev(3n in those his very young years, I found him a safe councillor 
and adviser in matters important to myself, where a false step 
might have Ixeen irretrievable. In my heart I was thankful to him 
for this. We met again at Singapore in 1848-4, where his elder 
brother Abraham had joined me in my own house as chum. A fal- 
ling off in practice at Penang made a change advisable for the 
younger Logan also, and with us ho took itp his residence. 

For several years, the busy practice of his profession seemed to 
engage his whole attention, but early in 1847 I had an indication 
of coming events ; not that there had not been abundant indications 
before this, for while he conducted the Gazette at Penang he drew 
out originality and latent talent from many of the residents — ^Eu- 
ropean and Asiatic — which that paj^er had never shown before, and 
he himself illuminated it with many powerful leaders. 

The occasion of this direct indication occurred when he had pre- 
ceded mo to Malacca on law business. I had followed in the gun* 
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- boat 031 snrvey duty. Here it was difficult to find quarters, so lie 
cajuied me to Kampong Illier, where he had hired a bungalow. In 
the evening he invited me to accompany him to St. John’s mount, 
where, he said, we should enjoy a most glorious sunset. While sit- 
ting on the old Dutch ramparts his first hint of a scientific journal 
was made to me, ])y his asking my co-uperati(m— not that he seri- 
ously intended this, but as an indirect ivay of letting me know of 
a somewhat (as it would appear to mo) ambitious project. At the 
time, I personally thought little more of it, but of liisseriouBnoss (it 
I had any doubts outlie subject) lie ga.vc ample jiroof in his devotion 
of every spare moment to an examination cd* the geology of Malacca 
and its neiglihourhood, exposing liimself in tliis pursuit the live 
long day to the full rays of the tropical sun. Dew men wore gifted 
with such intense energy. Alas! the sjjirit was strong, but a deli- 
cate constitution denied to him the full i‘X(U'cisc of liis abilities. 

The establishment of the “Journal of ilie Indian Archipelago and 
Eastern Asia” duly took place in 1817, as mentioned by Archdeacon 
IIosK, who remarks tliat it was a bold enterprise for a single iudi- 
yidiial to undertake. 1 may also add that, continued as it was for 
so many years, it was also a most public spirited one, for such a 
work was necessarily mainly siipiiorted at the private expense of 
the proprietor. And as the Archdeacon justly states, the conti- 
nuance of the Journal evidenced a time of great scientific power and 
literary activity in the Straits. To Logan is the credit due not 
only of evoking this ])ower, but of having ])orsonally contributed so 
largely by liis impers to its scientific objects. 

If my remembrance ser^T‘s me aright, Logan, while influencing 
all that were willing to aid, himself engaged first in geological 
eiKpxiry ; next in geograj^hical exploration ; and then in philolo- 
giml studies : and, to my mind, it is on the latter that his reputation 
will mainly rest. 

Dining these few recent years, I havegivxm some of my attention 
to one of t]ie branches coming under the scixpe of his studies, and in 
reading the disquisitions of IIoDiisoN on Asia, Black on Africa, 
AndBews on Polynesia, with others, I find his elucidation of many 
remote and subtle points iu the linguistic jieculiarities of nations 
most rospectlully quoted or j^eferred to. Indeed, ho is goneraDy 
known as Dr. Logan — a title too often detained from those who 
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deserve it best. On this subject, it is now many years ago that I 
bad the pleasure of tlie company of Sir William Martin, Chief 
Justice of New Zealand, when I was surj^iised to learn of the fami- 
liar knowledge which that leamed lawyer had of the minute 
Anal^^sis by Logan of the Polyncsiai.i languages. 

IiO(iAN% ill first aiJplying himself to the geology of tho Malayan 
Peiiiusula, displayed great fortitude and contempt of danger, pro- 
ceeding as he did in Ins excursions in a small 8 <m 2 )an into coves and 
creeks notoriously infested with pirates. But even more so did he 
display these admirable (xualities when penetrating the wilds of 
Johor, Pahang and Kedah. About tins poi’iod he had removed 
to Sungei Kallang, near Singapore, while I, hound by my official 
duty, reinainod in town. 

I remember, after he had heen on one of those expeditions for 
several weeks, I was suddenly aroused late iu the evening by what 
appeared to he his spectre. Tlie next moment I saw him tottering, 
when 1 rushed forward and grasped my friend, leading him to a 
chair. 

He had just returned from exploring the Tndau, Johor, and Muar, 
crossing the jungh^s of the interior, and after many adventures 
amongst the wild tribes and escapes from iiuoded rivers, alligators, 
Ac., he found means to return to Singapore. Weak, weary and sick, 
he made his way to my house, as the nearest one, likely to administer 
to his immediate wants. In this, I need not say there was no laxity. 

In the latter years of our intercourse, I observed him to be prin- 
cipally devoted to philology. On this subject, his range of enquiry 
was as wide as it was persevering. I finally left the Par East in 1855, 
before he had entered into the midst of his labours in this direction ; 
yet I had had fair opportunity of seeing his close application to the 
science of language. All languages were e(j[ually attacked by him — 
Euroxjean, Asian, African, American, and Polynesian — in their glos- 
surial, phonetic and idi{3matic phases, and particularly the latter. 
The extent of the learning evidenced by his I>ai)ers is sm-prising, 
even now after the lapse of a (juarter of a century, if we consider 
that tliey were published before the present facilities were offered 
or at hand to tho student, which are now so abundantly pro- 
vided by the publication of tlie vocabularies and grammars of Hodg- 
son, Koelle, Black, Campbell, and a host of others. 
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I may mention one incident wHoli ocmiiTed at this period as exem- 
j^lifying his devotion to liis favourite pursuit. In the year 1849-50, 
I was surveying the Johor Eiver, when I ashed him to accompany 
me for change of air. I had at my service a small gunhoat not 
over well provided with Icadjangs. Anchoring in the evening, I 
turned in after the fatigues of the day and fell asleep, hut was awoke 
at midnight by a sudden turmoil This proved to he a Sumatra^ 
bringing with it the usual squalls and rain. On looking for my 
friend, I found him perched on the top of the powder cannister to save 
himself from the wet, close hy a lam]') at winch he was, and had 
been all night, closely analysing the construction of the Dutch 
language. Such enthusiasm surely deserved unalloyed success and 
the applause of mankind. But the inscrutable ways of Providence 
bi’ought not about the reward that his friends would have entirely 
desired, or which would have been entirely gratifying, to them. 
Sic transit gloria ninudil Logan is variously and at different times 
mentioned along with ]\lARsmcN, Leyden, Baffles, and Cbawfuiid. 
Por my part, I would class him alone with Leyden, But in doing 
so, even Iiere there , is considerable qualification. ' Both were bor- 
derers, both men of intense energy and great powers of application. 
With all this Leyden was a poet, a poet above mediocrity. I am not 
aware that Logan ever wrote a verse. It is in the science of 
language that Leyden and Logan are akin in genius, but Leyden’s 
sphere was translation, Logan’s analysis and comparison. Leyden 
was an antiquarian, Logan an explorer of things as they are, a far 
more difficult and deeper subject than the former, requiring great 
and comprehensive knowledge, a highly matured judgment, and 
close acuteness of critical powers. 

Pate was adverse to both ; neither brought their labours to full 
consumation. Under happier circumstances, both would have illu- 
minated the world with best stores of yet dormant mysteries, where- 
in the complex skein of human races on this earth would have 
been disentangled and brought within our ken. While I mention 
Leyden and Logan as being men of much the same genius and 
power, it would be neglectful not to denote their differences. Leyden 
was born of the humbler classes, Logan of the middle. This is 
only interesting in so far as it points a moral and illustrates life’s 
antithesis. In India, John Leyden, the shepherd’s son, was the pri- 
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Tileged oompanion and fayonred pl^Dtege of tlie most illnstrioiis men 
in power, by whose interest and support be bad unstinted facilities 
giyen bim in bis special and j)eoiiliar pursuits. Logan, tbe son of 
a gentlman, bad none of tbis. What be attained was due solely to bis 
own labour and indomitable perserverance ; these being exercised 
at the same time under tbe distracting influences of a laborious 
profession by which be honourably maintained himself. 

Under these circumstances, probably Leyden would have accom- 
plished more ; indeed be must have done so, but an early death 
overtook bim, as we all know, caused by exposure to the malaria of 
Batavia. 

What Leyden accomplished, therefore, was small as compared 
with Logan. In tbe science of races and lan^xag'es, Logan’s grasp 
was almost universal, enabling him to collate the lexicons, vocabu- 
laries and grammars of nations and tribes in tbe most distant parts 
of tbe globe, and elucidate their systems and constructions. Of tbis 
vast enquiry, Leyden may be said to have bad time only to 
approach tbe porial. 

But, as I have suggested before, Logan’s work was also incom- 
plete. Ten years of learned leisure in bis native country would 
have enabled bim to work wonders. But tbis was not vouchsafed 
to bim. Borne down by weak health, far from bis native land, be 
"svas taken from ns at tbe age when man’s intellect is in its full 
vigour. And we live to lament unfulfilled hopes, disappointed 
aspirations, and useful labour ceased, to be no more. 

Invebcabgill, New Zealand, 

20th Maij, 1881. 




MEMORANDUM 


ON 

THE VARIOUS TRIBES INHABITING 

PENANG AND PROVINCE WELLESLEY 

BY THE LATE 

J. R. LOGAN. 


[On the 30tli November, ISSn, the late Mr. David Aitkkx 
wrote to tlio G-overmucat ytatiag that tlie lato Blr. James liicn- 
ARD 80 N Logan bad written, for the Guvcriniicat, a paper on the 
Wild Tribes of rcnaiig and Provinee Wellesley, whieh Mr. Aitken 
believed would bo found in the records of tlie .Lieutcaiiut-Govera- 
orV Oiilcc, Penang. 

A search was made, and the paper was round. It has never 
before been published, and, coming from tlie pen of sucli an autho- 
rity as Mr. J. li. Logan, will bo read with great interest. — En.] 


The native races of the Malay Peninsula arc the Simaiig, the 
Binua, the Malay, and the Siamese. 

Sinumg* 

The Simang are scattered in small disconnected herds through- 
out the forests of the broadest part of the Pcniusiihi, comprising 
tLe Malay States of Kedah, Perak and Tringganii. They are the 
sole aborigines of Kedah, including Province Wellesley, in the 
vicinity of which some families continued to wander until the 
incroasing denseness of the Malay, Samsam, and Chinese popula- 
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ti.011, and tho felling of the foresti^, drove tliojn f iirtlaor inland. At 
proi^out tlie nearest groups arc those on the river Krian, above the 
Brifcisli boundary. 

The 8 imaug arc a variety of the Ihipuan branch of the oldest 
rare of India, Ultra-India, and the Indo-Pacific Islands, the other 
])ranc‘h being Ihe Draviro- Australian, 

The Papuans are distinguished from tlie lower Dravirian tribes 
and castes, and from the Australians, more by the spiral growth of 
tlie hair than by any other constant physical (diaracters. Prom the 
second great race of this ethnographical ])rovinee — the Himalaic — 
both brancln.'s arc wcdl diifcrentiated by the non-Mongolic shape 
of the head and by tlie comparative slenderness of the trunk and 
limbs, and darkness of tlie skin. The most striking and general 
peculiarity of tlie head is the pyramidal form of the nose, caused 
by the root sinking deeply in below, or forming an acute angle with 
the base of the prominent brow ridge. 

In the Simang, the head is small, the forehead low, rounded, 
narrow and projecting over the root oL‘ the nose ; the corona ridged 
or obtusely wedgo-shap(‘d ; the occiput rounded and somewhat 
swelling ; the lower part of tlie face oval or ovoid ; the cheek bones 
bread, but not remarkably prominent, except with reference to the 
narrow forehead ; the u})per jaw not prognathous ; the nose short 
and somewliat sluirp at the point and often turned np, also spread- 
ing ; the mouth large, but lips not thick ; the projecting brow 
nearly on the same vertii'al line witli the nose, mouth and chin ; 
bair spiral and tufted ; the beard of much stronger growth than 
with the Himalaic race ; tlie eyes fine, middle-sized and straight ; 
tlie iris largc 3 , black and piercing ; the conjunctive membrane 
yellow; ihe person slender; ihe belly protuberant ; the skin fine 
and soft, varying in colour from yellowish brown and dark-brown 
to black ; average height about four feet eiglit inches. 

The Papuan race exhibits great variety tbrougbout its range 
from the Andamans to the Viti-Archipolago, New Caledonia and Tas- 
miinia, Soiut' tribes are mure Australoid than otliers ; some are 
morc^ Mongolic. cspoeialiy wlicre there has been intermixture with 
the Himalaic race; and some approach the more debased and prog- 
nathous varieties of tlie AiTi(*an Negro, but, as a whole, the race is 
much more akin to the Dravirian ( where the latter has not been 
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improYed Iranian crossing), and to tlie East African, than to the 
Himalaie. While the Australian branch, protected from the 
Malajo Polynesian by the character of the Southern Continent, 
prosorres a distinct form of language, which connects it with Dravi- 
rian. No example has yet been brought to light of a Papuan tongue 
possessing distinct pronouns and a distinct strueturo from tlie 
Malayo-Polynesiau or Himalayan. Some of the vocabularies 
contain many upper Asiatu* words not found in j\falayo~ Pol jnesian 
dialects. The Siin;uig dialects, while containing a large number of 
Malayo- Polynesian vocables, are more Himalaie than the Malayo- 
Polynesian glossaries. The pronouns have the peculiar forms that 
were current in the dialects of that bi^anch of the Himalaie people 
which predominated in the Gangotie basin and its confines before 
the Ariaiis advanced into it, and which spread its language and 
civilization eastward till they prevailed from Guzerat to Tonquiu. 
These pronouns and many other eomiuon vocables are still used by 
the Xol or Southal tribes on the Gangers, the Kyi or Kasia in the 
Brahmaputra basin, the Palaong and the Mon or Peguans on the 
Irawadi, the Kambojaiis on the IMekong, and the Anameso on the 
Tonquin. Tlie Simaiig and some of the Binua tribes appear to 
have obtained them at tln^ time when the IMon Jvambojan nation 
was established on the Irawudi, the Meuain and the Mekong, 
before the Bnnnans rose Into power, and long before the Shans or 
Hiamese advanced westward into Assam and soutliward down tlie 
Menam, separating tlie IMiUis from the Kambojans. That a iMon 
Colony continued to tlonrish on the IMuda down to a period long 
subsequent to the inirusion of the Arians into linlia, is evidenced 
by the rock inscri[)tions in characters similar to the aiH*:ent Mon, 
which are found in Welloslcy ami on Bukit Mariam. 

The Sirnang are about the least tnvilised of the tribc^s of the 
Indian Archipelago. Tlmy wander in tdie forest, [jrejing on wild 
animals, which they kill with spears, arrows and darts from the blow 
pipes ; their only clothing, a jiieeo of hark round the miildle ; ami 
their temporary lairs only protectial from the*, weathfw by a few 
bfawdies or leaves hung over two or three si irks. 

Jihitta* 

Those tribes, Himalaie in race, an* scattered over tin* Soutlieini 
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Imlf of the Peninmla, froiB Johor to PSralr, none being found iu 
Kedah. 

The variations in the physical characters are considerable, but 
these are more closely allied to the Malayan than to the finer 
Tndonosian. In a common form of the head, it is somewhat prog- 
nathous, the Z 3 Toinata have much lateral dcvelopmont, the fore- 
head is very narrow, and the eye also is more oblique than in the 
Malay. In some respects this typ'o resembles that of the Kol and 
some of the cognate G-angetie and Ultra-Indian tribes, more than 
that of the Malays. Eut examples are also found of approaches 
to the finer Indonesian forms. The person is shoi’ter than with the 
Malays. The trunk is very long in proportion to the limbs, which 
are lighter and handsomer than with th(3 Malays. The dialects are 
Malay, hut all the vocabularies that have been collected preserve 
a variable proportion of non-Malay words. Many of these are 
Moii-Anam, and the Perak tribes and several of the Southern 
Binuas still use the Kol and vSimang first pronoun. The remaining 
non-Malay vocables are mostly Sumatran, but some have remoter 
Indonesian aflinities. The civilization of the Binua is of the ruder 
Ultra-Indian and Malay kind. Where they have least intercourse 
with the Malays, the dress of the men is still a strip of bark passed 
between the logs and fastened at the waist, and that of the women 
a piece of bark bi'aten out and wrapped round them from the 
waist to the knees. Where there is regular traffic with the Malays, 
the dress of the latter has been adopted by the males, but the 
cloth sarong of the females retains the scanty dimensions of the 
original bark petticoat. The huts are ruder than those of the 
Malays. Their agriculture is confined to the migratory system 
that prcA'ails among all the ruder Himalaic tribes, and ranch of 
their food is derived from fishing, snaring and hunting, no sorts of 
ilesh being rejected. 

Tlie Binua appear to have spread over the Peninsula in pre- 
Malayan ages, extirpating the ISimang in the narrower Southern 
portion. During the Mou-Kambojaii era., that people would occupy 
towards them the same relation that the Malays now occupy. The 
language of the Mons and Kamhojans would become the lingua 
franm of the flistrictH around their Colonies and of tlie rivers on 
both sides of tlie Peninsula which their praus frequented for barter 
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with tlie natives, and it would ultiniatoly, in a large measure, dis- 
place tie older dialects of tlio latter. When, at a comparatively 
modern period, the Malays from Sumatra colonised the Peninsula, 
their language became everywhere current, and tlio older dialects 
are fast perishing before it. 

The 3lalaufi (Malmjiu) 

The Javanese preceded the Malays as the first dominant mari- 
time people in the later age of Indonesian civilization, and founded 
Settlements in the Peninsula as well as in Sumatra. But in the 
era immediately prior to that of European supremacy, the Malays 
of Menangkabau, extending their conquests to the sea on both sides 
of Sumatra, became the leading and most enterprising naval people 
of the Archipelago. They planted Settlements of their own, or 
formed quarters on almost every island and on every navigable 
river. 

The Peninsula, as far North as Tennasserim, passed into their 
hands, Malacca becoming the leading maritime Slate in the Eas- 
tern seas. 

There has been considerable intermixture of blood between the 
]\ralays and the Biiiuas of the interior with the various foreigners 
who settled in their ports — Chinese, Southern Indians ( Klings 
chieliy), Arabs, Portuguese, Burmese, Peguans, Japanese, as well 
as with Javanese, Bugis, Aehiiicse, Dayalcs, and other Eastern 
Islanders. Besides the normal variety of characters observable in 
every race, the maritime Malays have been further modilied by this 
intermixture. The most common type of the least improved 
Malay is one of the coarsest of the Archipelago. It resembles the 
Siamese more than the sea-board Burman, shewing a similar fUit- 
ncsB and expansion both of the crown and the back of the head, 
the meeting of the two planes being more angular than convex. 
When viewed in front, it bulges out hitorally beyond the forehead. 
The nose is low and the lips thick. Tlie lower part of the face is 
sometimes prognathous. The person is broad and squ it, the trunk 
long, the limb.s short and thick. The Alalay varies from this lowest 
type coarse Mongolian with a Negro tendency to the finest f )rm 
which the Turanian skull can assume without ceasing to be Tura- 
nian, The head becomes nearly oval, the occiput rounded, the 
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Bose palder, and the eye brighter, straight and more liquid. The 
Malay is good-natured, courteous, sociable, gregarious and gossip- 
ing, finding unfailing amusement in very small talk, jokes and 
pleasantries. To superiors, he is extremely deferential, but with no 
taint of the abject or fawning Asiatics of higher civilization. His 
intellect has little power of abstraction, and delights in a minute 
acquaintance with the common things around him, a character that 
reflects itself in hk language, wliich is as rich in distinctions and 
details in the nomenclature of material objects and actions as it is 
poor in all that relates to the operations of the mind. He is slow^ 
and sluggish, and impatient of continuous labour of mind or body. 
He is greedy, and, when his interests are involved, his promises and 
professions are not to bo trusted. His habitual courtesy and reti- 
cence and the influence of his religion mask the sway of passions 
to which he may be secretly yielding and under which he some- 
times becomes rapacious, treacherous and revengeful. It has 
become ciistomary to protest against tlie dark colours in which the 
earlier European voyagers painted him, but their error was less iji 
what they wrote than in what they left unwritten. Under bad 
native Governments, leading a wandering life at sea, or on thinly 
peopled borders of rivers — the only highways in land covered with 
forest and swamp — trusting to his kris and spear for self-defence, 
holding in traditional respect the powers of the pirate and robber, 
and putting little value on life, the Malay became proverbial for 
feline treachery and bloodthirstiness. Under the Government to 
which Malays have been subjected in Province Wellesley, and which 
has certainly not erred on the side of paternal interference, for it 
has left them as fro(3 as English yeomen, they now form a com- 
munity as settled, contented, peaceable and free from serious crime 
as any to be found in British India — a result due to the clearing of 
forests, tlie formation ’[of roads, tlie establisJnrient of a regular 
Police, and the Iionest administration of the law. 

The Malay treats his children with great affection and an indo- * 
lent indulgence. Women are not secluded, and the freedom which 
they enjoy in their paternal homes is little abridged in after-life. 
Early marriage is customary and necessary, for if it were long post- 
poned after puberty, they would not bo restrained by their religion 
from the license which the habits of the non-Mahoinedan nations 
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of tlio same race permit to unmarried girls. In the Malay States 
the law sanctions slavery and subjects the person of the female 
slave to the power of her master.^ In this Settlement, the Malay 
finds compensation for the deprivation of this right in that of 
divorce* and the extent which it is availed of renders marriage in 
practice little more than the legalisation of temporary concubinage. 
The independence allowed to women, and the manner in which 
their parents and other relatives usually take their part, enable 
them to purchase their divorce, or worry their husbands into grant- 
ing it, whenever they wish to change them. 

Siamese* 

The Siamese do not differ much from the Malays in their physi- 
cal characters. The person has much the same height and form. 
The remarkable flatness of the back of the head is more generally 
present, the profile is also more vertical, the nose is more often 
slightly arched, the mouth smaller and firmer. The chief peculia- 
rities arc the lowaess of the hairy scalp and the staring expression 
of the eye, caused by the retractiou of the upper eyelid. 

The Wiameso belong to that branch of the Himalaic race which 
preceded the Tibeto-Burman on tins side of the Himalayas. At a 
very remote period in the history of this branch, the progenitors of 
the Lau migrated to what afterwanls became the Chinese province 
of Yun-iian, and thus became, in a large degree, isolated from the 
influence of the sister tribes who spread over the Gfangetic basin 
and Ultra-India, while the Mons and Kambojans became the great 
maritime nations from the Irawadi to the Mekong, and the Ana- 
mese occupied the borders of the China Sea as far North as Ton- 
quin. The Lau retained their sequestered inland position until the 
Chinese pushed their conquests and settlements into Yun-nan, 
when between the 7th and 8th centuries hordes of the Lau re- 
entered the basin of the Irawadi, established themselves at Moung- 
Goung and gradually subjected and partially occupied Assam. Thus 
in the 7th and Bth centuries, and subsequently in a.d. 1224, when 

^ But if tile master avails himself of his power, in the case of a debt-slave, he 
does it at the sacrifice of the debt. — 
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'ijlioy foimcled tho Assam rule, a largo part of Manipar and the ter- 
ritory now known as the Shan States, their language and civiliza- 
tion had been considerably modified by tho influence of the Ohinose 
It was not till many centuries later that they succeeded in expel- 
ling tho Kamhojans from the lower basin of the Menani and reach- 
ing tho sea. From vSiam they spread down tho Peninsula, and al^ 
the Malay States appear to have successively been forced or per- 
suaded to acknowledge their suzerainty. xU the end of last cen- 
tury, the inhabitants of the territory between Siam and Kedah were 
almost purely Siamese. In 1S21, they expelled the Malay Chiefs 
and the greater' part of the Malay population from Kedah and 
occupied that country until about 1842, when it was restored to its 
Native rulers, but as a dependency on Siam. The Sotithern pro- 
gress of the race led to parties of Siamese settling in various parts 
of Kedah and in the N.E. districts of Province Wellesley, in which, 
Siamese was till lately, and is still to a considerable extent, the 
current language of the oldest settlers, beingSamsam, /.c., Islamised 
descendants of Siamese with some intermixture of Malay blood. 

The Siamese language is radically Himalaic, but owing chiefly, it 
is probable, to the influence of Chinese, it has been traiisformed, 
like some of its sister tongues, from a dissyllabic to a monosyllabic 
structure. Eemiiants of tho Himalaic prefixes are found in the 
initial consoJiants of several words. Tho forms of the common 
Himalaic vocables are often broader and more consonantal in 
Siamese and the sister Mon-Anam languages than in the Tiheto- 
Burman, and they I'Ctain a similar Arcliaic cdiaracter in many of tlie 
Malayo-Polyncsian vocabularies. 


These brief notes will be rendered more intelligible by a refer- 
ence to tho general history of tho linguistic family to which the 
auguages of the Papuans, the Binua, the Malays, and tho Siamese 
alike belong. 

The Archaic-Himalayo-Polynesian formation was related to the 
Scythic on the one side and tho Chinese on the other. It possess- 
ed a system of minutely differentiated formatives and pronouns and 
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a feDcleacy to harmonic agglutination and dissyllable ism like the 
Archaic Scythic and x^roto-Scythic tongues. Its present representa- 
tives may be divided into three branches. The first to separate 
from the Tibetan or Himalayan mother stem was the Malayo-Polj- 
nesian. In the great Asiatic Archipelago it has preserved more of 
the Archaic structure than the continental branches, and has deve- 
loped the original phonetic tendencies until it has become highly 
harmonic, and, in one of its leading and most influential varieties, 
very vocalic. The next branch that left the Himalayan cradle was 
the East Tibetan or Mon-Anam. It retains the direct collocation 
and many of the Archaic forms of the Common roots that are found 
in Malayo-Polyuesian. The third branch was the West Tibetan or 
TXbeto-Bnrpaan, to wdaich the present Tibetan and sub-Himalayan, 
with -many^f the Ultra-Indian dialects, including Burman, belong. 
Its distinctive trait is an inverse collocation which may he safely 
attributed to its immemorial contact with the dialects of the Scy- 
thic hordes, who have, from time to time, intruded into Tibet. Both 
of the continental branches are very impoverished forms of the 
Archaic-Himalayo-PolyncKsiau. They are distinguished from the 
insular brancli by the decay and in many of them the loss of the 
ancient phonology. From the influence of the conterminous and 
intrusive Chinese, or at least from a tendency which is common to 
them with it, they now partake in various degrees of the crude 
monosyllabic and tonic phonology which characterises that lan- 
guage. The dialects that have had the longest and closest contact 
with Chinese, c, p., the Anam and Siamese of the Mon-Anam 
branch, the Burmese and Karin of the Tibeto-Burman, are now 
monosyllabic and jiresent so great a contrast to the harmonic 
languages of the islands, that it is not surprising that Dr. Pbitchahd 
and other ethnologists have classed them with the Chinese. On 
the other liaiid, many of the Gangetic dialects that have not been 
exposed to contact with Chinese, or with their eastern sisters since 
their transformation, retain harmonic and agglutinative traits, 
similar to those that are found with a much more free and power- 
ful davolopment in the Oceanic tongues. 


The foreign races found in the Straits Settlements are very nume- 
rous, but to describe them, however briefly, would he to enter on 
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the etliiiology of a large portion of Asia and Europe. Chinese from 
ICiiautung and Hok-kien furnish a large portion of our population, 
and Chinese from other provinces are found either among the 
general population, or at the Eomaii Catholic Mission College. 
Anamese, Xainbojans, Burmese and natives of various parts of 
India, Persia, Arabia, Eastern Africca and Europe represent Conti- 
nental ethnography, while, in addition to the Alalays — Aehiiiese, 
Battas, Javanese and Bugis represent the Oceanic, In Singapore, 
Dayaks, natives of the Moluccas and other eastern islanders, are 
also to be found. There has also been more or less admixture of 
blood among all these race^, with various results. The most dis- 
tinct classes thus produced are the Portuguese of Malacca, who, 
from the non-renewal of European blood are now more Malay than 
Portuguese ; the native Chinese of Penang and Malaccaff who from 
constant intermarriage with fresh immigrants from China, have 
nearly lost all trace of their Malay ancestry on the female side; 
and the so-called Jawi Pakan, a class betnreeii the Kling and the 
Malay which retains its distinctive characters by a continued inter- 
mixture with both races of its progenitors. 



THE feNDAU AND ITS TRIBUTARIES. 

BY . 

D. F. A. HEEVEY. 

[ The valuable geograpliical knowledge obtained by Mr. IIeevet 
in tbis journey is shewn in the trace of the Eiulau Eiver and its 
tributaries as laid dowii in the new maj) of the Malay Peninsula 
published last year under the auspices of tliis Society. — Editor. 

Ist January^ 1882.'] 


K August, 1879, being obliged to seek relaxation from 
work, I determined to trj and clear up the point sug- 
gested by Logan's account of the two rivers S^m- 
broiig, ( ^ ) which lie supposed to he one and the same 
stream connecting tlioEiulau, and the BatuPahat(®) — 
ilowing respectively into the China Sea and into the 
Malacca Straits — and thus giving a navigable jiassago between 
the two seas. I had also in view the object of collecting such rem- 
nants as might still be obtainable of the Jalcun dialects of Johor, 
more particularly that of a small tribe on the Madek, one of the 
tribiitaiies of the findau, whicli I had been assured by the Dito’ 
of the Lenggiu (^) Jal'uns (on my trip to Bldmut, early in 1879) 
differed from that of all the other Jakun tribes in Johor. 

(^)Bee p.p. 101 and lOil, Jounial of the Straits Branch of the 
Eoyal Asiatic Society, No. 8, Julj^, 1S79. 

(® ) Batn Pahat,” the hewn rock. A chisel and other iiistrumentB 
are said to have been found by some Malays digging in the neigh- 
bourhood many 3 "ears ago. 'ihis particular chiselling hag been 
attributed to the Siamese. Tliero is also a tradition that it was 
here the Portuguese got their stone for the Malacca Fort, but I 
believe it was obtained much nearer M alacca. 

(®) I could not obtain any c-lue to the origin of this name from, 
either Malays or Jalc mis; but it may be well to draw attention to 
the Siamese word Khlang Kiuu,” which is asseited in the “Siyirah 
MaUyu to have been the origin of the name of a portion of the 
Johor 9 ^untr 3 ^ I believe there is a place in PShang bearing a very 
similar, if not identically the same, name. ^ 
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On the night of the 13th August, I left Singapore in a (/ (“6 
lent ine hy Ungkii MSjid, brother of the Maharaja, with Che 
Mi^SA, an Ofacial of the Moar Kiver, who was familiar with the 
^Inclau, and a motley crew of eight Malays, comprising natives of 
Johor, Pahang, Trtaigganu and Kelaiitan. 'J'iic Pahang men, as is 
natural, approximate most nearly in speech to the Johor dialect, 
but I noticed differences such as sungal ” for snngoi,” &c. The 
Trcnggaiiu men have a sharp, narrow accent, and a way of shorten- 
ing otf their words at the end, such as '' sampa’’ for “ sampoi;’^ 
they have also a nasal ending as tdaiu ain ” as in Frencli 
"‘bain'’) for “ tuan.” 'The Jolior men wore constantly laughing at 
the otliei’s for their outlandish accent, but, as they said, what else 
could bo expected from dnmg those western folk. (^) 

About 3 v.M, on tiio 16th, or about 3| days after leaving 
Singapore, we reached the mouth of the Endaii, and at 11 a.m. on 
the 17th, we were aloiigide the steps of the Cue AlTs Police 
Station, which is conveniently situated on a point of land between 
the convei’ging streams Illndaii and Sembrong. 

After consultation with Che Ma Alt, I decided to ascend the 
Semhrong lirst, and make for its source, this being the trip which 
would absorb the greater portion of my time. I found it necessary 
to give up the idea (jf goiiig to Gunong Banang on tlie Eatu Pakat 
Piver, in order to make time for a visit to the Mmlek JaTcum on 
my return from llulu Scinl)rung. The account given of Gunong 
Juniug, which was ascended by Maclav, made me wish very much 
to attempt the ascent. I was told that ladders had to be constructed 
to enable them to scale the roeks in some places; that the rocks were 
very fine, and plants ffourished there which were not to be found in 
other parts of the jungle; while the view from the top was Tvell 
worth seeing. In that uoighbuurhoud too, on Sungei Mas, resided 
the Paja Benuak, he having removed a year or two l^efore from the 
Mudek, and a visit to him would probably afford the best opportu- 

(^) This may, at first sight, seem a rather strange expression, but 
a glance at tlie map will show tliat, though we may he accustomed^ 
to think of these euiintries as lying to the North and perhaps a ' 
little East of us, they really lie to the West of Singapore, or, what 
is the same thing, Johor BMru, The same misconcei^tion is some- 
times found ot prevail regarding the relative positions of Liverpool 
and Edinburgh. 
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nity of rescuing from oblivion a good deal of interesting informa- 
tion about bis branch of the Jahm tribe. I may take this opportu- 
nity of correcting an erroneous statement I m.aclo in my account of 
a trip to Bluinut 5 (^) that Giinong Jliiiiug was in Pahang territory ; 
it lies ill Johor territory on the right bank of the Upper Enclau. 

As the Malays required a day or two to prepare a good-sized 
Jalor for tlie ascent of the Sembrong, I occupied the 18th with 
a visit to a hill called Taiiah Abang,(^) a mile or two below the 
station, with the ohject of getting compass-bearings from the top. 
The first part of the way took us through alternate hillocks and 
hollows of a black springy soil. This turned out, however, to be the 
wrong i)ath, and wo wmnt back up the river a hit, and landed this 
time on the right track, coining, shortljr after landing, upon old 
tin- workings, but I could detect no trace of tin in the granite and 
sand: there were a few plantain trees — relics of human cultiva- 
tion ; a little further off there were, T was told, other tin-workings, 
which, had been undertaken by a Singapore man, and wore satis- 
factory, but had to be abandoned for want of funds. We found 
here a very pretty small plant with white-striped leaves growing 
by the roots of a tree ; it is edil^le, having a pleasant acid flavour 
like the KOiTol leaf, and is used ])y the natives with the areca nut 
when they cannot get the looted leaf: it is called daun chdni. We 
reached the top of the hill in an hour or so, but I was obliged to 
give up the idea of taking bearings, the hill being veiy steep, and 
its sides being covered with big trees near enough the summit to 
block up the view in all directions in spite of several of the smaller 
ones being cut down. 

One of our party said that he knew of a spot which had been 
mentioned by some dranq hnhi^ l,c.^ Jahiins^ where they had lit 
a fire on a hill-side in the jungle to cook their food, using some 
black rocks, which they found there, to suj>port their rice-pot, and 
tlio man added that, after their meal, they noticed that some of the 
rock had melted and was trickling down in a dark shining stream. 

The next cla^q accordingly, 1 got iiiy informant to shew jne the 
spot, which proved to ])e on the side of BCdcit Langkap, a shoi*t way 

(*^) Journal of the Straits Branch f>f the Eoyal Asiatic Society, 
No. 3, July, 1879. 

(^) ‘‘Tanah Abang,” rod earth. 
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up tte river lieyoiid the station ; I found some -weather-worn and 
hdneyooinbed rooks cropping up from tiio surface; I broke off some 
pieces with my hammer and chisel with much difficulty, the rook 
being exceedingly hard, and from this, and its colour and weight, 

I took it to be oxide of iron of good quality. AVhether this would 
have melted under the degree of heat to which it was probably 
subjected may bo doubtful. This hill appeared to me to be merely 
a southern continuation of the Tunah Abang ridge. Its name 
derives from a tree — Laugkap. (') 

The next day, 20th, we started in a ja?or-— Che Mds.v, Che 
Y6SOP, myself and five paddlers— for Hillu SCmbrong.^ About 
noon we observed a large black monkey, about the size of a 
medium Mrnlc (the coooanut monkey)^ up in a tree ; he had a long 
tail and very white teeth; he was making loud, guttnial noises, and 
was evidently under the influence of some emotion , the men said a 
tiger was near, which caused him to give vent to his alarm in this 
way; they called him clicng hole. 

2lsL Early this morning saw a rod-headed snake, about four 
feet long, go into the water; no one could name it. Kiver veij 

winding so far. . 

22ihI. Tlie river being very narrow, Avunhug and rapid, we 

started with poles to-day, and made much better progros.s. 8o far, 
1 calculate, wo Jiavo made at the rate of hvelve to fourteen 
miles a day. 'fo-day snags and shallows are tronhlesome, to say 
nothing of being constantly on the look-out for tlio yaaif (long 
thorny trailers) of the rattan. About 11.30 got into a fine, straight 
bit of the river, rvliere wo put on a spurt. The foliage on the hanks 
was beautiful, being channiugly divei'sifiod Avith the foathei’y fronds 
of the rattan; the river continued Avide for about a couple of hours, 
and later became too deep for the poles once or tAvico. We stopped 
for the night near the junction of the Sengkar Avitli the Sembroug, 
but the Sengkar, though boasting a name of its oAvn, seems to be 
but a iritsan of the Sembroug. A Malay trader Avith Jahtms 
passed just before C p.m., saying they Avould reach Kumbang about 
8 P.M., a contrast to the leisurely progression of a Malay crew, with 
Avhiob I had to be contented. 

2Srd. To-day, for the first two hours, the cour se was very nar - 

(1) The “ genggong,” a sort of ufttiA-e jew’s haip is made by the 
aborigines of this wrod. 
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ro^, after whicli wo got into a fmo broud stroaiu, just before reaoli- 
ing T^mok, wliicli was a settlement in Looak’s time, 32 years 
ago, but is no'sv abandoned ; after the labyrintb through which we 
had been grojhng onr way, the view which now burst upon us was 
like enchantment, with its l)road lake-like stream, enclosed, so far as 
the eye conld see, hy the jungle-clad base of Jakas ; twenty-five 
minutes with tlie paddles and a southward turn brought into view 
the fine hill of Tergiikar Besar, while the stream slightly narrow^ed ; , 
a few minutes inore, and with Paloh Tampui begins, if possible, still 
more enchanting scenery, a string of lakes filled with islets of 
rdsaUj mingled with other growths ; in three-quarters of an liour 
the stream narrows a little more, hut is still forty yards wide ; here 
I found nearly four fathoms of water ; another quarter of an hour 
and the lakes came to an end, and wo once more had to squeez:^ 
and twist our way about for ten minutes along a stream which was 
barely wide enough for our boat ; then again it. widened to some 
fifty yards across, ami a quarter of an hour with the paddles 
brouglit us to Kumbang. Here are five Jalcuu huts in a tapioca 
plantation running down the riveris edge; behind them I found two 
or three tombs, of one of wliich I attenqited a skcteli ; it was that of 
the Jiiro-krah, one of the subordinate /a Zoo/ diiofs. Tlie illustra- 
tion represents the pPndum or toiuh of the Jiiro-krah — the head 
of this Jctknn settlement — who died of fever nine days before my 
visit. The body lies about tiirce feet underground, the tomb, which 
is made of earth battened smooth, rising about the same height 
above the surface. A little ditch runs rouiul the grave, wherein 
the spirit may paddle his canoe. The body lies with the feet 
pointing towards the West. The ornamental pieces at each end 
of the grave answer to tomhstoiies and called nesan, which 
is borrowed from Malay; on the other side of them, are seen the 
small, plain, upright sticks, called tungga $P.muagat (the spirit or 
life steps) to enable the spirit to leave the grave when he requires. 
It will he seen that there are four horizontal beams on each side 
of the grave, joined in a framework, making sixteen in all, laid on 
the top of the grave, and so forming a sort of enclosure, in which 
are placed, for the use of the deceased, a thapitroyig (oocoanut shell 
to drink fi'om), a damar (or torch) in its hdhi (or stand) of rattan, a 
Mliong (adze) handle, and a 'kwdU (or cooking-pan) ; while outside 
this framework hangs the amhong (or Iiitsket worn on the back 
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with shoulder-straxDS, and made of mhanti or some other jungle- tree 
bark) for the dcecasod to carry his firewood in. Close by the tomb 
of the Jfiro-krah was that of his niece. I noted tlireo points of 
difference between them : the first was that the framew^ork on the 
top of the niece’s grave consisted of three horizontal beams, instead' 
of four, or tw^elve instead of sixteen ; 2ndly, one of the ornamental 
head-pieces was shaped as in figure 2, the other as in that of her 
uncle ; Srdly, that inside the framework •were placed only a cocoa- 
nut shell, a torch on its stand, and a little sugar-cane. Not far 
off was a site marked off for a child's grave by a cocoanut shell and 
some cloth hung upon sticks. In another direction was a child's 
grave lialf-finished, the lower frame^vork being in position and 
some eai'tli being loosely heaped up in its enclosed space, wliile a 
small framework, ijitended for the top, lay close by. 

The Jalcuns of this settlement were engaged by Malays in pro- 
curing rattans. 

I stoi-)ped here about a couple of hours, but did not find any ono 
conversable, partly owing, no doubt, to their havi] 3 g never before 
seen a European, and partly, perhaps, to our numbers and tho size 
of our boat, which may have suggested some suspicion as to tho 
object of our visit. After w^e had been a quarter of an liour on our 
\vay, tJie river again became a fnie broad stream : ten minutes later 
I found ’7\ fathoms of Avatcr at Peugkfilan Pomaug ; and hventy 
minutes more paddling ended wlint may be called the second set 
of lakes. We now liad to force our painful wmy through a wdldor- 
noss of rhau and rdfauy wliich fortunately w’as soon accomplished, 
and %vo were comparatively at our ease fur a short time ; and then 
liad another short struggle, and another equally sliort resinte, after 
whicli the renuiiuiiig one and a luilf lionrs’ work was tlirough the 
narrows. Wc put up for the ^liglit near a dilaiudatcd hut. Tlio 
sound of elephants was once Ijeard, but tliey did not come near 
enough to disturb us. 

— Wo -were eleven liours on the iiujve yesterday, and did not 
get off till after nino this morning. By 11 o’clock, i.e., just before 
wo reached Lon dang, the river suddenly wdclened to 50 yards, or 
more, and we shortly took to poling ; the stream narrows again before 
Ken^lau, which w'e reached about 12.20. This Jahm kampoiig, tho 
largest on the >S(hnbrong, is presided over hy the Bt'^ntara, wdio came 
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to see me on board the Jalor ; he is a fine-looking man, poweifuily 
built, very dark, and speaks Malay, like the rest of his race, with 
a very broad accent, but there is something pleasing in their into- 
nation, which seems, in a way, to suggest their natural simplicity of 
character. He promised mo men with a smaller jalor to take mo 
further up the stream, whicli grows too small for our boat, next 
day. Later, I visited him at his own house, a good-sixod one, raised 
about six feet from the ground, in a Izampong 200 or 300 yards from 
the river, and tried to extract a vocabulary of his native dialect 
from him, but it was a failure, with the exception of the following 
words : — 


Englhli, 

Se nth tong. 

Woman 

B^'tinak (^) 

Father 

jEmboi 

Aut 

Me vet 

Dog 

Kdyok 

Elephant 

Pechom bt^sar 

Mosquito 

li^ngit («) 

Cocoanut 

Niii («) 

Honey 

Manisan ISbah (*) 

Yesterday 

Kemilghik (®) 

Cold 

Sedek 

Come 

Kia 

Here 

Ke-eng 


(i) Malay with “k” added. “Betina’’ in Malay means pi*operly 
the female of animals, “ Perampuaii ” being used to designate 
womankind, but ‘'Betina” is often used in place of it. 

(^) In Malay, a small fresh- water shell. 

(3) Malay *‘Nior.*’ 

(•*-) Malay periphrasis. ^ 

(») Malay “K^lmjlrm.” 
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English, 

Shib' 

One 

tia (*) 

Branch (of a river or tree) 

Ghedang 

Green, raw, (in taste) 

Meet 

Grave (tomb) 

Poiidain 


A few days’ longer sojourn would, no doubt, have brought a few 
more words to light, but the fact is that the JaJcun dialect, with 
but oue or two exceptions, is a thing of the past, not only in this 
part of the country, but throughout that portion of the Peninsula 
which lies South of Malacca, having completely disappeared before 
the influence of the Malays, which has been at work for a time 
which may be reckoned by centuries. Amongst themselves the 
JakmB speak Malay only, a relic of their old tongue but seldom 
cropping up in their conversation ; and these are the only traces of 
it remaining, unless we except the 2}(intang Mjmr or hlidsa 
Mptir as Looan calls it. In that peculiar vocabulary (excepting 
of course words of Malay origin and manufacture), I have no 
doubt that we And embalmed relics of the aboriginal tongue, which, 
but for the existence of a curious superstition, would have been 
lost to us. 

This practically complete disappearaneo of the Jahun dialects in 
the South of the Peninsula is owing, doubtless, to the more complete 
intercourse between the aborigines and the Malays, which has been 
rendered practicable, both from the East and the West, by the nar- 
rowness of this part of the Peninsula, and the easy means of tra- 
versing it afforded by the rivers in the absence of any extensive 
central mountain ranges. 

There are still several Jahm settlements in Johor, viz., those on 
the S^yong and the Lenggiu (the main confluents which form the 
Johor Eiver) on the Benut, the Pontian, and the Blltii Pahat rivers 
flowing into the Straits of Malacca : on the eastern side are various 
little settlements on the Semhrong and its tributaries, including 
the small community, the greater portion of which are settled on 

(^) Malay 
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the MAcIelc, while the remainder, with their KAja, occupy the MAs, 
a txihiitary of tlie Upper Eiiclau, The foregoing may be desoribod 
as tlie onuig lutlu jhiah, or the tame tribes of the interior. 
There are, however, within the limits of the Johor territory, I be- 
lieve, a few ropresontativcH also of the dnuuj Itar, or wild men, 
as tlie tamer tribes, conscious of their own superior civilization, 
arc proud to call them ; these reside near the source of the jEndau, 
among the Segamat hills, and, being out of the ordinar}^ course of 
the Malay trader, have not altogether lost their hold of their own 
language. 

The Batin Tiiha of the Lenggiu and Sayong Jahm$y a man of 
great age, had no recollection of a dialect peculiar to his own race, 
the only non-Malay words in use auioiig them being that for dog, 
viz., koyok,” which recalls “kayape” given by Ea.ffles in his 
short list for the same animal. (0 

Maolay, six or soYon years ago, passing throiigli the same country, 
seems to have oxpGvieiice<l the same ditUeulty that 1 have in discov- 
ering traces of the ahin’iginal dialect : and forty years ago TiOcoiK 
noticed the faet that Malay luul superseded it, while the list of 
Jokaiig (Jalatn?) words given l)y Baffles in 180U (*) shews tiiai 
the process of decay was already fur advanced amongst the trihes 
in the. immediate vicinity of ]\ralacca. 

Malay camphor has heeu higlily prized by the Cliinese from an 
early period, and the Mala^^s must, at the outset, have had recourse 
to the aborigines to help them in their search for this precious 
article of commerce. 

Reasons are not wanting wliich point to the conclusion that in 
the ])auiang ki1i>nr -we find relics of tlie Jalnm dialects. I use the 
plui-al advisedly, for those of the Poutian and Madek are diherent 
from the rest. 

The reasons may be stated as follows. Tlie Malaya are not the 
originators of the ixiidang but learn it from tbe Jakim^, 

who may primd facie be assumed to be unequal to the coinage 
of a special language to suit their object in this case, while it is 
not at ail unlikely that those of them w'lio had dealings with the 
Malays should become aware of the advantages of their position, 

(i)No. 4 Journal, Htraits Branch of the Royal Asiatic yocicty, 
Uecembe?!', 1S79, j). 6. 
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and turn tlieir language to account in the search for camphor, by 
representing it as a charm, without which all search would be un- 
availing. Thus, wliile self-interest would prompt the retention 
and handing down of a suiheient vocahuhiry to meet their wants 
in tliis respect, their constantly increasing interconrso with tlio 
Malays would inevitably prove fatal to the rest of tlieir language. 
The vocahuhiry of the jiuidaufj lid pin* itself, too, would, in the 
lapse of time, naturally suffer diminution by the death of noted 
collectors and the loss occurring through transmission from gen- 
eration to generation, and their own language being forgotten, 
the JaJeans would have recourse to the Malay periplirases which 
now form so large a jiortion of it, and wliich shew them to have 
heon unG(pial to the invention of a special vocabulary for a particu’ 
lar purpose. 

Ihit more to tlu) point than any ilieurius on the subject, is the 
facf, that of the older or iiou-lMalay words arc identical with 
words c»r the saints meaning in some of tho aboriginal dialects fur- 
ther Xorth ; the following are instan(‘es : 



Ju'-uh 

to Drink 


dicaidia 

a Hut 


I'ongkat 

the Sun 


Selimiiia 

Tiger 

while the fallo^viiig 

’ shew signs of connection : — 

EiujUsIi, 

Fantaag Jaipur, 

Seniang. 

Deer 

Sesunggong 

Sig, Sxig 

White 

Tintul 

Peletan, Beltan 

Tongue 

o 

1 — 1 

Lentak, Leiitek 



Jalcun. 

Pia- 

Samungko 

Kumo, Kumoku 


These examples are hut few, doubtless, but, pending further col- 
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lection autl comparison of aboriginal dialects and 

may, I think, be accepted as sufficiently confirming my view of the 

matter. 

M. Mikluho-Maolay also regards the ])an tang Icrljntr mh^ing 
a relic of the old aboriginal tongue (Journal ISTo. 1, Straits 
Branch of the Royal Asiatic Society, Jul}^, 1878 , p.p. 89 - 40 ), 
dissenting from the view of LooA^f, who seems to look upon "it 
as having been manufactured expressly in nccurdanco with the. 
superstition, for he says (Journal of the Indian Archipelago, Voh I., 
p« 263) whoever may have been the originator of this sifper- 
stition, it is evidently based on the fact that although camphor 
trees arc abundant, it very frofxixently happens that no camphor 
con bo obtained from them.” Were it otherwise,” said an old 
Bcnfia, who was singularly free from superstitions of any kind, 
camphor is so valimhle that not a singlo full-grown tree wmxhl 
be left in tbe forest.” Looan mentions the eating of eartb as a 
concomitant of the use of pantang I'dpnr ; another sacrifice 
required hy this superstition is tlie complete abstention, while in 
soareh f)f eamplior, from bathhig or washing. These aecompani- 
nieiiis of tlio superstition may be {^onsid«‘rcd ptuhaps to bear against 
tlie theory I have advoeatiMl, !)nt witlmiit them tli<‘ paniang 
I'djjnr would Itardly )>e (*oii)plet<^, and tliey would readily ].>e sug- 
gested by th(‘ to whose cunning and influence over the 

Malay's, Lott AN bears striking testimony. 1 have myself observetl 
the complete belief the latter have in their powers, the Malays at 
Kwfda Madek, for instance, as.serted of the Juin-krah resident there, 
that he used to walk round the hampong at night and drive away 
the tigers without any weapons. 

At this place, Kanq>ong Kenalnu, I found a cleax‘iug,but no culti- 
vation ; on asking the reason, I was told they were too busy get- 
ting rattans for the [Malays, which they do at a fixed ])rice in rice 
and other articles, such as clothing, crockery, salt, and 

tobacco. They have become [Malays as to dress as well as in lan- 
guage. 

One young girl ratber amused my men l>y tlie aflcctation of con- 
cealing her face with her l^ain tddong kepdla after the Malay 
fashion ; they likewise imitate the ]Malays in the occasional intro- 
duction of an AUali into their conversation, Imt tliey have no 
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religioB, not haying adopted Mahomedanism as yet (the legends I 
referred to in iiiy trip to Bliunut seem to iDe quite tinknown to the 
hody of the people), though such women as are married to Malays 
have to he formally converted, not, however, unless they are really 
married. 

The Bentara presented me with a fragment of a very fine 
prism of smoky quartz, which he said had keen hi’ought to him hy 
one of his men some time previously. Two of them wei^e at the foot 
of -Gunong Bccliuak, (^) when a largo houlcler came rolling down 
the steep, they saw something glittering become detached from it 
' in its downward course, and secured it ; hut thinking it too bulky, 
they smashed it and brought home only the fragment which was 
given to me ; the original prism must have been 7 or 8 inches long 
by 3 or d in diameter. 

On the 25th, I started in a small JaZor with two Malays and four 
Jalains for the source of the Sem])rong, and after 3| hours’ work 
along a very winding, iiannw and often ])lockecbup stream, reached 
the landing-place, Pengkalan Tongkes, where our boat-work ended. 

About 1 hour dO minutes from Kenrilaii we came xqmn what was 
called h1i/u tPlPl'ovg, a tree stem sunk in the stream; it used 
to overhang the river, and was said to be jpn/c'/t’u, or haunted by 
an evil-spirit who was certain to cause death or illness, to any one 
wlio should cut it. After I-|r hours’ smart walking from Pengkalan 
'^J'ongkes Ave reached Gin Meh'tir. Cue Musa told me a stoiy, tlie 
second day of our aseent of the Bemhrong, alumt the /vVai* srniui 
midcm (Avator 2bytli()n),(-) Avhich I heard at the time with some 
incredulity: suhse(|ueut 2>t‘nsonal ox^jorience, hoAvcA^er, induced me 
to he less sceptical. Che Musa's story Avas that a ]\lalay of his ac- 
cpiaiiitance Avas asleep one liight in his boat on a river Avlion he was 
disturbed by a -pwll at his sleeping-cloth, on rousing himself he 
found the intruder to bo a water python, Avhich, finding itself 
observed, got aAvay before the Malay could get hold of his j-jdr an g 


(^) A tAvo-peakecl mountain of the Bclumut range. 

(G Tliis is rendered “ water lython,” being, according to the 
Malays, the water Auiriety of the ’hilar sfWa,” Avhich is their name 
for the python,” but it is hardly necessary to observe that they 
are unsafe authorities on such points. 
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(wood-cutting knife). Having placed his knife conveniently, the 
man wont to sleep again, but before the night was past, he was 
again disturbed in the same way ; tliis time he got hohl of his 
imrang in time to make a cut at the reptile through the awning 
of his boat, over which he saw it making its escape, and when day- 
light came he found traces of blood about the gash he had made in 
the awning. My own experience was as follows : On the evening 
of onr arrival at Kenfdau, I was lying in the middle of the boat just 
dozing off, while two or three of the men were discussing their lice 
forward; all of a sudden I heard in my sleep cries of “rf/ar, 
itlar ” a snake, Sir, a snake !”) repeated with increasing energy, 
till I thought I was being pursued by some huge serpent, and 
awaked finding myself running into the middle of the men’s rice ; 
on enquiring what it was, the youth who had cned out said that 
liapponing to look in my direction he Lad seen a large snake on tlie 
horizontal support of the awning within a yard of my face swaying 
to and fro, looking alternately at the lanij) which was hanging at 
my feet, and at me, (my spectacles, which n<t doubt reflected the lamp, 
prol.)al)ly attraeted his attention), ami tlie youth was then so lioiTor- 
strickeii that he c<iuld do m filling hut shriek at me, thinking every 
moment 1 should he attacked; while he was telling me this, one 
of the others went at the beast with his pdrainj, hut was too late 
to get near it. AVlieii Ciik Musa came on board and heard of this, 
ho was quite excited, said at once that it was a water python 
(which recalled the story he had tolil me three days hoforo) and 
had the boat moved a little further up the stream wlierc the river 
was a little more open. 

At Melctir, we found a good-sized (Idda lung hut. Here we 
> decided to put xip for the night, as we wanted a clear day to get 
to the Hiuigei and return. The next niorning, half an hour’s rajfid 
walking throng] i veiy wet jungle, full of swamps and slippeiy roots, 
brought us to a small shallow stream about six feet Avide flowing 
through rdaaa (a small gi'aceful variety of the rdsaii whioli 

grows so abundantly in the Johor river) ; this was called the Fang- 
gong and issued from. a swamp wiiich was clcscribed by the JaJcinis 

(^) ‘‘ DMa lang,” breast of a kite; L(\, a half-roof or “lean-to,” 

(^) ‘'Tikus,” rat. is commonly used to indicate a small variety of 
anythiitj^. 
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as very extensive, and so full of dense undergrowtli and rattans, 
tliat it liad never been penetrated. 

Just Noiib of where we came upon it, the Panggong bifurcated, 
itself flowing noi'thward, till it joined tlic Mcletir, while the other 
branch, which was the source of the Batu Pahat Sembrong, flowed at 
first westward and then northward for some distance parallel with 
the Panggong, making a series of curious loops called by the Malays 
simjpci or hoops. A Malay once thought he would facilitate the 
oomniunication between the two sides of the Peninsula by cutting 
a channel which should connect the Sembrong (Batu Pahat) and 
the Panggong, but he had no sooner set to work than he was taken 
ill, which was a clear 'warning that the powers of the jungle were 
unfavourable to his undertaking, and he accordingly abandoned it. 
After the sim^oi the Sembrong and Panggong flow westward 
and eastward, towards the Batu Pahat and Mrdetir, respectively. 
It will 1)0 seen, from what has been stated above, that if we consider 
the swamp as water, the space between the Panggong and the 
M(:^lctir may be regarded as an island. Though the names change 
before we reach the source, it is clear tliat the two Sembrongs have 
a common semreo, afterwards separating ; and though they may 
thus bo Rai<l to he originally one and the same stream, yet it was 
luu’dly in this way that they were regarded by Locuvn, who seems 
to linve looked upon them as a sort of canal across the Peninsula ; 
whor(‘as really t]u‘y issue as one stream from a swamp on rising 
ground and bifurcate immediately afterwards. None the less, of 
cf)urs0, is Johor, literally speaking, an island. 

Having satisfied myself on these points, and l^eing pressed for 
time, I gave uj) the idea of going to tlie and we made our way 

hack to Pcngkalan Tongkos and reached Kciifilau in the middle of 
the afternoon. Started on our return journey about noon the fol- 
lowing day, the 27th, and reached the Kwilla Sembrong Station just 
before 11 p.h. on the 28th, i,e,, did in thirty-five hours a distance 
we had taken five and a half days to cover in the ascent \ — forty-two 
hours actually on the “way. 

About 9 iM\E. on the 29th, I started down the Endau to take the 
course from the mouth up fco the Station which I had been unable 
to do on the way uj). I returned on the afternoon of the 31st, 
having succeeded in^ my object. At the Padang Police ^ation^ or 
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ratker at Kampoiig Padang, about three-quarters of a' mile from the 
mouth of the fiiidau, I found a Trenggllnu Chinaman just started 
with a new house, and cultivating the ground round him ; he an- 
nounced Ids intention of x)utting up fishing stakes till the N. E. 
monsoon set in. Ho is, 1 believe, the only Chinaman on tlie Johor 
side of the fiiidau; Jie was a Trenggfuiii born man, and had 
kept a shoj) and opened a gambior plantation there, but he 
said he could not stand the ways of the present Sultan, and 
liad resolved to try Ids luck elsewhere ; though he desoidbed 
the country as a fine one, and likely to be prosperous and open- 
ed up if industrious folk get a fair chance. If this wore a soli- 
tary case, the story might raise suspicion against the narrator, but I 
believe no one has a good word to say for , the present Sultan of 
Trengganu, With regard to tlu^ Kwcala Jhidau, and the N. E, mon- 
soon, which, of course, greatl}^ hampers communicatum and trade, 
our friend the Ciduanuiu said tliat vessels lie behind Tanjoug Kem- 
pit fur water, and it is not impossible that th(.i exieusiuu of a small 
breakwater ])eyoiid it, or from Kebau Darat, might make a safe 
place even during thi‘ N. E. monsu(m. 

On the 2iid September, liavlng re-ascended tlie Sembrung a bit, 
we entered the Kahang, a stream which takes its rise in Gdnong 
Bluinut, and about 3.15 r.K. we reached KwMa MMek (Jahun 
Icamijong) . Here we put up for the night, and were detidned till 
the 4th, CiiK Mahomed Ali’s promised JaJcuns not being ready, 
but engaged at another Icampong preparing for a rattan-collecting 
expedition into the jungle on behalf of some Malay traders we 
found here. These latter, however, went up the river after them 
the evening of our arrival, and succeeded in stopping them, to my 
satisfaction, for my time was drawing very short. One of these 
traders was a Batu BaMra man ; he seemed to be quite a travelled 
man, knowing a good deal of the Peninsula, as well as Sumatra. 
Among his experiences in the latter country, was three years’ trading 
in the Battak country. He described the Battaks as being divided 
into three tribes, and spoke highly of their prosperity and power ; 
the mountain tribes he praised as remarkablj^ good horsemen, stating 
that they rode their ponies recklessly down steep slopes at full 
speed, ^d sometimes stood on their ponies’ backs, instead of riding 
astride them. He was very enthusiastic ou\he Aohiiiese question, 
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affirmixig that the Dutch could never do inucli harm so long as the 
Battaks supported the Achinese : they could furnish them all sorts 
of supplies, including gunpowder, and the blockade was useless ; 
while ho went on to add that if the Battaks should decide upon 
giving the Achinese active asKsistancc, the Dutch would have 
seriously to look to themselves ; for, in his opinion, if the Battaks 
chose to set to work, they could drive the Dutch clean out of the 
country, such a high estimate had he formed of their resources 
and warlike capabilities, not to mention the very large population 
of the country. 

This trader accompanied me up the river, in order to get the 
labour of the Jahius on their return trip, after leaving ino. I 
found one or two Jalciins here sutfering from what must have 
been rheumatism, or the results of ague, and left sal volatile and 
quiiiiue with them. On the morning of the 4th got off at last, had 
to stop half an liour on account of the rain, and, after an hour and 
twenty minutes’ ])rogross, entered on our left a channel connecting 
i.ho I^hldck with the Kahaiig, tlio passage of wliich into the Madok 
took us about 20 niiiiutes. A heavy shower detained us at Pciigkrdan 
Durian, mid we prevailed upon one of tlie Jal'uns to get the lionc}’'- 
comb from a bees’ nest in a tree close by ; it was rather old and 
di'y, but I got half a cup of lioney from it of a rather peculiar fla- 
vour, wliich my Chinese boy appreciated more than I did ; we 
moored for the night opposite Padaiig Jcrkch. 

About an hour and a half before stopping for the niglit we had 
put on shore a couple of men with dogs to limit j)Plandoh,{'^) as they 
call tlio ndfoJi, wdiicli is^what they mostly catch, and is a size 
larger than the j)Pl(mdol\ Our men succeeded in securing a young 
n(7j)oh, A good lot of snags to-day, and river very winding, banks 
high a great part of the way. Caught a frog perched on a log in 
the stream, the variety of Icdtah called hualc, from the noise 
he makes probably — a high soprano — “ w^ak, wak, wak,” which con- 
trasts curiously with the deep notes of some of his relations ; I 
measured him and found his dimensions as follows : body 4 inches 
long, 1| inolies broad, head across the eyes 1 J inches ; forelegs 3 
inches long at stretch ; hind legs G inches long at stretch. His 

(^) “Pclandok” seems to be used generically oftenor than spe- 
. oifloally, r 
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skin was rugged, and of a blackisk-brown colour, developing a 
yellowisli tint towards tke kind quarters, ke kad 4 toes in tke fore 
feet wkick were not webbed, wkile- tke kind feet, containing 5 toes, 
were webbed. All tke Jdkuns^ on being questioned after dinner, 
professed complete ignorance of tke route vi^ Blflmut or Gkimun- 
dong, but, I am afraid, suspicions as to tke duration of tke rice sup- 
ply kad something to do witk tkeir ignorance, as tke route in 
question involved one or perkaps two days’ additional travelling. 

September . — Tlioiigk eigkt and a kalf liours elai)sed from tke 
time of starting in the morning to our anckoring in tke afternoon, 
some idea of the slowness of our progress may be foraied from tke 
fact that we were in motion little more than half of tke time, over 
four hours being silent in getting on to and off snags, and cutting 
through them, and grounding on shallows. Caught tkan p^onfj, 
and tfean umhnt-nmhut or 'kdirda as it is also called ; tke former 
run to the size of about oiglit to the hati, the latter to aliout four to 
tko Itriti, and Imve a dark brownisii-blaek upper part, belly of a 
white hue, tail pinkisk-red. The pPlandolc hunt was going on 
ill the morning, and tke knisk of one of tke chases took place close 
to our boat; the victim, being hard pressed ]>y tke dogs, in 
hopes of spoiling tke scent, took to tke water, only keeping its 
head just above the surface in a hollow in tke bank; it was suc- 
cessful in its object; tke dogs -svere puzzled and passed tke spot ; 
but the prey was not to escape, for Cue Musa got into tke %vater 
and dived, coming iqi just at tke right spot, and captured tke 
wretched animal while still intent upon the dogs, whose yells of 
excitement wore still audible. 

Saw tko first hPrtam plant in these parts. Juiiglo a good deal 
moi'e open the last day or two, at all events for some distance from 
tke liver banks, otherwise the p^landolc chase w(yuld hardly have 
beeu xiraeticable. 

7ih Septemher.—To^diiy again out of 8^ hours’ boating, more than 
4^ were taken up witk snags, sliallo'ws, though part of tke 
remaining time 'sve travelled a fair pace. 

On stopping for tke night, found one of the boats kad secured a 
fino tdman or tdmau of some five in Aveigkt; it was very good 
witk chilif though having little fia%"our of its own. This fish runs 
to forty icaii in weight and devours its owni y^ung. 
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iti September. — l^o-day 4| hours brought us to Ch^ndia Bumban, 
the end of our boating journey ; of this 1} hours were lost in the 
usual way. 

Passed some wild pinang trees. After passing a^ snag, some 
overhanging branches which obstructed our progress had to be out 
away, and when they began to fall, an iilar saioa rhidam, or water 
python, some seven feet long and remarkably handsome with his 
blue and orange markings, dropped into the water, having been 
disturbed apparently in the middle of a comfortable snooze, though 
he had chosen an odd place for the purpose : it seemed a more 
suitable situation for offensive operations. He was badly out by 
one or two of the men before he could get away, bearing too bad 
a character to be treated with any consideration. An ihan Jc^lah, 
weighing about two Icatif was secured by spear, tliat of the dex- 
terous Ag-oi, a Jalcitn to whose skill we owed most of the game 
and fish procured on our way up the river. 

As we could not reach the first resting place before dark, it was 
decided to put off our start till next morning. The banks of the 
river at this place, Chendia Bemban, wore covered with elepliant 
tracks, and the bushes and ferns were crushed flat where they had 
been lying down. In the afternoon, one or two of the party who 
had been away to a little distance brought the news that there were 
elephants not lar off, and the excitement which this caiised was 
increased •when it was observed, towards dusk, that the river had 
suddenly hecoino iniKldy, a sign that some of the huge creatures 
were having a hath not very far up the stream ; this kej^t the party 
on the aleid, to be ready to do winat thej^ could to frighten away 
the herd should they come in our direction, as they have a way 
sometimes of advancing down-stream, and unless they could be 
diverted from their course, they would walk right through and over 
us, quite unconscious of sucli petty obstacles as canoes and baggage. 
The night, however, passed quietly without any disturbance. JDu- 
riiig the evening a very uiq^leasant low sound was heard, somotliing 
between a growl and a chuckle, which some of the Malays thought 
came from an approaching elephant, while I thought of a tiger ; but 
the Jakuns knew better, it was a frog giving vent to bis feelings 
in the bank ; Aooi went and secured him ; he was a smooth-skinned 
variety, with very long legs and of large size, upper part dark 
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groenisli brown, paling at the sides, belly white ; this was cxuite a 
young sxiecimen, not full-grown. Aaoi said that a full-grown 
specimen would be very much larger. This certainly was nearly the 
biggest frog I had ever seen, so that the sxiecies is probably one of 
the largest in the Peninsula; it is called hdoiig dddulcQ') in Malay, 
Mhctp being the JaJcan term, which apj)earB to be a generic one 
for frog. The noise this species makes is almost unearthly, and 
quite disagreeable; there is one other sound I noticed in the jungle 
at night-time, which, though otherwise different, resembles it in 
this x)eculiar way ; it is that made hy the liantw aeuLaubu^ which is 
very weird, consisting of throe or four long-drawn notes rising and 
falling but slightly, but the effect it is imxiossible to describe ; the 
Jahum say it is a weather guide. Fuiiher inquiry regarding the 
route to Ghimundoug only elicited the statement that if wo followed 
the course of the Madek for seven or eight days we should reach it, 
or might do so in four days tlirough the jungle, but that there was 
no regular j)ath to it. I have already hinted reasons why the tnie 
facts were probably withheld from mo, but want of time obliged 
me to forego the axq)lication of any test as to the truth of tlie state- 
ments made. 

A cousin of Cnn Musa, named M^lax, whom he had brought 
with him from the Lcnggor, stated that a few months before, he 
liad gone with a xiarty of e/a from Iveiifdau (the chief 
settlement on the Semhrong) to the soiu*ce of the Kahang at the 
foot of Gunoiig Blumut, a six days’ journey (xirobably circuitous) 
through the jungle ; and that half way they came upon the remains 
of an extensive building surrounded with hi'ick walls, not very far 
from the river : there were also, he said, plenty of cultivated fruit 
trees about; he mentioned, I think, the dilrian and manggostin 
among others. The Jakuns called the place Delek, hut could tell 
him nothing about the building. Now Logan, in his account of the 
Kahang, mentions Danlek as being a place on that river whither 
the tTakuns habitually I'esorted to enjoy themselves in quiet during 
the dhrian season : there can ho no doubt that Lclek and Daulek 
are one and the same, but Logan seems to have heard nothing 
about the ruins in the neighbourhood. In his X->aper “ Ethnological 
Excursions in the Malay Peninsula” (Jouimal Straits Branch of the 


(^) “Saong,” usually a fish in Malay. 
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Itoyal Asiatic Society, No. 2, p. 220, and footuotc) Maclay meiitious 
Tandioag (tanjong?) G-entong on tho Kaliang river as the old seat? 
according to JaJcim tradition, .of the Raja Benua, and says that “it 
“ was merely a large plain, clear of all trees close to the river.’^ He 
also suggests bixrnmg the (wild grass) and jungle with, a view 

to a search for tools, arms and coins ; but ho was evidently told no- 
thing about mins. Mklan was much crossquestioned on the subject 
by myself as well as Che Musa and Che Ma' Ali, but adhered 
strictly to his statement about tho ruins. During the various vi- 
cissitudes of tho Johor dynast^^, the sovereigns, according to tradi- 
tion, sometimes took refuge in tho interior of Johor, Avheii they did 
not go as far as Pahang, and those ruins may be the remains of 
some such asylum. Tho Jalcms state that tlicir line of E^jas, i.e., 
RajaBcnua, is descended from the Malays in this way; that a queen 
of Johor, having been obliged by lier enemies to dee into the in- 
terior, remained there and 'wedded a Jalcnn chief, their progeny 
assuming the title of Eaja ‘‘Bciiuak,” as they themselves call it. 

Tt is not impossible that this tradition may be well-founded, 
a royal caprice would, under such circumstances, have little to res- 
train it, whether before or after Mabomedan clays. 

The short time I spent in the company of members of the Madek 
community, sufficiently accounts for tho meagre information I was 
able to gather from them, especially as to their dialect, of which 
specimens conld only l)o found few and far between, scattered 
throughout the general body of Malay, which is now their native 
tongue. Of tlio hundred words given in the Vocabulary prepared 
by the Society for tlic collectors of dialects, most have only Malay 
equivalents, pronounced Avith that broad and sometimes slightly 
nasal accent which characterises all the Jalcims I have met. I 
liave inserted a few of them in the table, to illiistote the difference 
between their proimnciatioii and that of the ordinary Malay. 
Curiously enough the Society’s vocabulary omits the “ tiger ’’ from 
its list. 

Man Drang (Malay “ Orang.”) 

Woman “B^tinak,” and “Anaei” (The latter the 

ordinary mode of addressing women of 
middle or more advancecT asre : the 
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literal meaTiing is ^^auut,”) 

[N. B. — Most words ending with short 
are sounded as if ending with a 
partly sounded ] 


Child 

Male child 

Female child 

Aiiak (0^ (^) [Broad sound]. (These 

1 are all Malay words, (®) 
Awang (^) y Eki-lflki or ‘‘jantan in 

1 Malay (®) “peramphan” 
Dayang(®) J or ‘‘bctina” in Malay.) 

Friend 

Sabeh [a=aw] (From “sohbat’’ a corrup- 
tion of Malay sah^bai”) 

Eye-brow 

Ltd is. 

Forehead 

Keniiig (Malay for eye-brow.’’) 

Small hair on fore- 
head 

1 Gigi rambiit (Malay “ teeth of hair.’’) 

Knee 

To’-ot (cf. Malay “ lutut.” ) 

Heel 

Tuinbit (Malay “tuiiiit.”} 

Ant 

Meret [Second syllable prolonged with a 
broad sound. Sembrong dialect, ditto.] 

Dog 

Koyok (Common to all the Johor JaA;uns.) 

Elephant 

Pechem bSsar. 

Mosquito 

Ecngit [Second syllable prolonged broad.] 

Pig 

Jokot [Second syllable broad pi*olonged]. 
(This is the red-haired variety of the 
wild pig; the ordinary black kind is 
Babi ” as in Malay.) 

Frog 

Bebap. 

Lizard 

Dangkui (A black and orange variety.) 


m A ** •A 

Large water lizard Geriang (Larger than ^'biawak/*) 
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Tortoise (small) 

r Jahdk. 

\ Jangkeng, 

FisLi (fresli-water) 

/ ISTom 

V B%^hak 
< Sengarat 

(Sb“m }(Th...„-eMal.y.) 

Beast, (or dragon?) Eeman like final “gne” inFrencL] 

To break the neck 
of a fisli 

1 Kleiig. 

To angle 

Mepas. (Perak Malay.) 

Bark (of a tree) 

Kelupak (^‘ Kclux)ak or Kelopak bunga/^ 
Malay, calyx and petals of a flower.) 

Grater 

Lagan. 

Cocoemut sliell 

Dasar. (Malay, after use. Unused, “ tom- 
purong.”) 

Firewood 

Che-leher. 

Fisliing-basket 
(with bait in 
the mouth) 

1 S%eL (Basket, Malay, of rattan or wood 
> to kee 2 > things or trapped ani- 

J inals in.) 

Fishing-basket 
(with thorns) 

j-Sentapok. (“T%ok.’’) 

Blowpipe 

Temiang. (A variety of ‘'biiluh” or 
bambu.) 

■Waist-cloth 

Bengkong. (Malay.) 

Eiver 

Ayer (Malay.) 

Sea 

Baruh (Used in nearly the same sense by 
the Malays of Province Wellesley, im- 
plying rather the shore than the sea 
r itself. Also used by Malays of the sea- 
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board as against tlie interior. . Also a 
little below South as against North.) 


Valley 

Ch^iruk ( of. Malay “ oMruk comer.) 

Eclipse (sun) 

M^ta hclri tangkak rem^n. 

Eclipse (moon) 

BCilan togkak reinlh (The sun or moon 
being caught by the beast. First two 
words Malay, “tangkak’’ being a cor- 
rupted fonn of “ tangkap.”) 

Sign, sound 

Pagam. 

Yesterday 

Ivcm%hik (Corrupted from Malay “ K51- 
marin,”) 

Yes 

Yak (Malay “ yl”) 

No 

Be. 

Never 

Besfiali ( Perhaps compound word, first 
syllable being originally “ be.” ) 

Dead (wife) 

Brduk. (Malay, to cry or wail several 
together.) 

Dead (child j 

Mantai [“ ai ” broad.] 

Small 

Iveehon [« nasal twangto vowel.] (Malay 
“ Kechil.”) 

Female 

BStmak (Malay ^‘betina” with “k” added.) 

Aifectionate 

Mescd. 

Angry 

Token. 

Pleasant 

Ser6t. 

Divorced 

Silei ( Bather like a Chinese attempt at 
Clii^rei.”) 

Will, pleasure 

Mejen, 
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Not get, unsuc- 
cessful 

j-Po-h(is. 

Eaw, green (of 
taste) 

1 JuhUt. 

Don’t know 

Bodok (Malay ‘^bodoh” unlearned, ig- 
norant ?) 

Feeble 

fK^ok. (Malay?) 

Be-i*6t. 

(Be.alah. 

Come 

Kiah. 

Go 

Jok. 

Drink 

Jo-6h (The same word as in gmutang M- 
juir with same meaning.) Journal S. 
B., E. A. S., No. 3, July, 1879, p. 113. 

This 

Yak. 

That 

Endoh. 


Grave (]3iirial-place) Penclam. 

To tie a clotlx round tlie neck 
with intent to strangle 
one’s self 


Bejirot [Last syllable broad.] 
(Form of lamentation at 
deatli of relation prac- 
tised by women, Malay 
•* cherut ” to strangle 
one’s self wdtli a cloth ?), 



A comparison of the Sembrong and M^ldek lists of words, shews 
that, while a general agreement subsists between them, there are, 
notwithstanding, local differences, as follows : — 

iShihrong. English. 

Mboi Bapa (Malay) Father 

Kain gending (Malay) Bengkong (Malay) Waist-cloth ^ 
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a^dek SSjok (Malay) Cold 

Ke-i-ng Smi (Malay) Here, Mther 

Me-ct Juliut Raw, gi*eeu (in taste) 

Furtker iiivestigixtion would, no doubt, bring this out more clearly. 

A reference to BIaolay’b Dialects of the Orang lliitan of Johor” 
and “of j>he Mixed Tribes of the Orang HCitan of the Interior ” 
(Journal of the Straits Branch of the Royal Asiatic Society, No. 
July, 1878, pii. 41, 42, and *14) shews only two words oornmoii to 
his and my lists — “Mbai,” father, in the Sembrong dialect, aard 
“ Amei,” woman, in the MMek dialect, I went through Maclay’s 
lists with both the tribes, but these wore the only words they re- 
cognised ; of the others they professed complete ignorance. In his 
Xiapor (already referred to, p. 40) Maclay says : “ I found it im- 
“ j) 0 ssible to ascertain sufficiently the number and limitation of the 
“ different dialects. That more have existed is xirohable. I liaA^o 
“arranged, somowhat arbitrarily, the following words into two 
“dialects. T have only noted down (as said before) those words 
“ which Malay.” And in a note to the foregoing 

paragraph he further says : “As the Orang Ilutan are nomads, it 
“ aiij^ears to me quite immaterial to BX>ecify the x>l^ice in which I 
“ have taken down the words.” 

It is certainly to be regretted tliat M. Maclay did not give what- 
ever information he had gained regarding the number and limita- 
tion of the dialects, however incomjffete. The plan, of “ arbitrary 
aiTangement ” leaves us quite in the dark as to whether the dialects 
given come from North, South, or Central Johor. It is true that 
the “ Orang Hiitaii ” arc nomads, but only within their own dis- 
tricts, the intrusion into which, for any piuqiose other than mere 
tlioroughfare, by members of another tribe, is greatly resented, 
and sometimes leads to quarrels, which are so rare amongst these 
people. The insertion of the place where the words were taken 
down would have shewn to which tribe the people belonged. 

There still appear to be several words in M. Maclay’s list which 
are — some certainly, others possibly — of Malay origin ; of tbe first 
class are the following : — 

Mowth Bibir (Malay for “ lips/’ part4br the whole.) 
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Log Betit, liUat bctis ” and lutut ” Malay for calf of 
leg and knee, rospectivoly.) 

Tw^o Dua 

Moon Btilatuali (corrupt form of Malay biilan.”) 

Under the Booond I Avoukl place : — 

Sun Mathri, tonkat (Malay tongkafc.”) 

Head Buhoii (Malay fil')ou-uhoii.”) 

Eyes Med, mot, padingo (Malay ‘^inata,’’ ''‘'penengok 

from tengok/’ to see.) 

Stumacli Luput (Malay '’prut,” by metathesis ?) 

In “matbri” wc have "mat”="mata” oye, "bri” either the word 
in the list for " forest'’ or a corrupt form of " liari.” 

Whether tonkat,” or toiigkat ” which means '' walking stick” 
in Malay, is more than a mere coincidence is a matter for conjec- 
ture. ^ 

" BCiboii ” is, in all probability, a contraction from the Malay^ 
" ribon-ubon,” the crown of the head : " uban” is grey hairs. 

" Mud ” and " mot ” are probably different forms of " mafa,” the 
eve; while ‘’padingo ” suggests the idea that it derives from the 
lilalay “ tenguk,” being a corrupt form of the verbal substantive 
'‘■])cneug<>k” which i.s the equivalent for “eye” m pantang Mpur, 

[Tf Macjeav was careful to distinguish, %vheu collecting v’ords, 
between the old dialect and the pantang Mpur, the occurrence 
in a list, puiq^orting to belong to the former, of words formed from 
Malayan epithets, is a strong argument in favour of the latter being 
u relic of it.] 

The Mklek tribe, with the exception of that portion which re- 
moved recently to Sungei M^s on the Upper findau, seems to be con- 
lined to the watershed of the Kaliaiig and Madek with their tribu- 
taries. Their numbers are now very limited, comprising no more 
than thirty souls. They are not uniform in type, even their limited 
community presenting several varieties, which is accounted for by 
the intermarriage with Malays ; the Chinese have, I believe, had 

little, if any, intercourse with this tiibe. 

.. c ■ ^ 
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One oliief oliaraoteristic wliioh distinguishes the M^dek tribe 
fi'om Jakum of other tribes, is the absence of any rite resembling 
circumcision ; while the Sembrong tribe make an incision, but do 
not circumcise. The Mklek people, however, relate that they used 
to observe ihe custom, but that it was given up owing to unto- 
ward circumstances, which took place two or three hundred 
years ago as follows. On one occasion when the rite was observed, 
several of the tribe died of the effects ; it w^as ascertained that the 
knives used for the purpose had been accidentally placed in a ves- 
sel containing /po7i, the poison with which their blowpipe arrow's 
are habitually tipped; from that time the observance of the ritf^ 
was discontinued. 

On the death of a man, tobacco and betel -leaf arc placed on his 
cliGst, and the relations w'cep and wail, at the same time knock- 
ing their heads against the wall : while the w’omen tie a cloth 
round their necks to strangle thenisidves (h^Jfrot), but the men in- 
terfere before any hann is done nowadays, though, in former times, 
the wmmen are said to have actiuillj^ strangled themselves on such 
occasions. The burial usually takes place next day, sometimes 
031 the second day, if there be any reason for delay. All the pro- 
perty of the deceased, comprising his W'Oapoiis, a cup and plate, and 
clothing, are bnried wuth him, together ■with some rice. Idio depth 
of the grave is up to the breasts. An axe, torch in stand, coeoaimt 
shell gourd, and pan are placed on the top of the grave. 

Pd(fau(f hhiir is a pdijaitij who reaches heaven by disappearing 
without death, or wdio on si(‘kening to death requests kemiian 
to be burnt over lam for two days after bis (apparent) death, 
instead of being wept over and buried, wdien he comes to life 
again. 

The tribe used io live up the Kahaug, but Cue IMa" Ali (the bead 
of tbo KAvrda Sembrong Btation) iusisted on tbeir renun'ing, for 
liis convenience, io Ivw^ala Madek. 

Tbo hitjn kdlojiflidKj, or gNoiuhiutj, as it is ^dso called, wdiieb 
is struck Ijy ibe attendauls of the pdijainj wben the latter is 
exercising bis skill on behalf of a sick man, must, among tbo !MAdek 
people, be of 'wood and no other. While bis ationdants 

strike t^e kdya k^Iondnng, the jxh/nug waves^^ spray of the elinwak 
tree, at the same time making bis incantations. 
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If a mm dies in debt, bis debts are i^aid to tlic extent of one half, 
tbie creditor losing tbe other half, CA^en thongh there be property 
enough left to pay the v^diole : the balance goes to the next of kin', 
to the widow, if there bo one, in preference to a groArn-up son, 
but a man can leaA^e his property to any relation he pleases. 

A curious sxiperstition prcA^ails among the Mndek people, which, 
so long as children are unable to AA'alk, preA’eiits their parents from 
using as food certain fish and animals ; as soon as the little ones 
have accpiired the use of their legs this restriction is removed, and 
the parents are once more able- to indulge in what has so long 
been jpantang or forbidden.” Should this superstition not be 
complied AAuth, and any parent eat of any of the forbidden creatures 
during the period of restriction, the children are sui)posed to be lia- 
ble to an illness called hhong^{'^') arising, according to the Malays, 
from prfit himhong or sAvollen stomach. Protuberant l>ellies 
seem to be the striking feature of most native children of AvliatcA'Cr 
race in tliese countries. The folloAving is tlie list of fish and 
animals which are luvutaug under tlio nboA’-e circumstances : — 
Pish — udm, hegdhak, BPngdrat, tilvian, and nPharan; eggs, and foAvls ; 
beasts — the deer (both rha and hijang) iMandoh (including 
the mi)oli), the and hdhi, the hidwah (Avater lizard), (jeTlung 
(large AA^ater lizard), the Icura-lcfira (land-tortoise), hdidng (varieiy 
of the preceding, but larger, and shell flatter), hidku (like jjm/a 
tu)ito7ig, a fresliAvater turtle, hut long-necked, perches on deadAvood 
in the rivers), juMlc, (a small tortoise.) 

The Jahuns of tJolior though, as has ])een noticed, no longer pos- 
sessing a distinct language of their OAvn, and hut feAv members of a 
pure Jctkim type, none the less consider themselves to he, and are 
still held to he, a race apart and distinct. The Malays, of course, 
look doAvn upon them, and shew it by their treatment of them. I 
am desirous of drawing public attention to this treatment of a sim- 
ple, laborious, and iuolfensive people in the hope? of tlierohy secur- 
ing an amelioration of their condition. 


Borne few years back, the Jahms on the lilndau, that is to say, tbe 
findau, Sembroiig, and tlieir tributaries, Avore in comparatively 
comfortable circumstances, procuring the produce of tlie jungle for 
traders, and reoeiAung the ordinary retunis in kind, or planting 

(^) A foaming a^'cHow stool. 
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tapioca, klMolc, sugar-cane, anti plantains ; they fiiidmg Johor rule 
comparatively quiet, rather took to the Johor side of the findau, to 
Ihe annoyance of the Pahang authoritioa. These latter in their 
jealousy issued an attractive but deceitful proclamation intended to 
draw back the runaway Jalmn into Pahang territory on pretence of 
cele]>rati ng some ancestral feast, but in reality with the intention 
of enslaving them ; the Jaknm were induced to go into Pahang, but 
got wind of what was likely to happen in time for some of them to 
get away. On another occasion, some Pahang JaJeum crossed over 
into Johor territory; Cub NokuDa, of Pianggu, who is the local 
chief on the Pahang side, ordered them to retuni, and shot one of 
them who did so ; nor are the foregoing solitary instances of ihe 
inhuman treatment suffered by these taibes, as by similar tribes in 
the North of the Peninsula, at the hands of the Malays ; but it is 
needless to multix)ly instances, the fact tliat it is systematic is al- 
ready sufficiently well-known and authenticated, though it has been 
hitherto allowed (except in Perak) to remain an unnoticed fact. 
What is required is that steps should ])e taken to make the 
ruling powers in Malay States aware that we can no longer view 
with indifference any toleration hy them of misconduct hy any of 
their subjects towards the ahorigines residing in their territories, 
and that we shall expect severt' measures to he adopted against 
any offending in this way. 

The Malays of Johor, tliough the}^ liave not imitated the biiital con- 
duct of the Pahangites, have nevertheless taken advantage, though 
not perhaps more than is natural, of their superior position in their 
dealings with the Jalcnns. They do not give them the fair market 
value in kind for the jungle produce they receive from them, and 
are not content with an exchange wliich brings them less than 100 
to 200 jier cent, profit ; by tliis means tliey keep the Jahm con- 
stantly in their debt ; he has learnt wants now which ho lias to 
work so hard to satisfy that lie lias little or no time left for tlu^ 
cultivation Avhich would formerly have kept him in comfort : still 
more is this Ihe ease, wliere tliey are forced to work for a local 
Malay official, not at the ordinaiy rates of exchange in kind, but 
merely for sufficient rice lo keep body and soul togetlier, while they 
toil to satisfy his grasping greed. Treatment such as this cdicils 
commeilt even from the apathetic Malay, Especially when he is a 
fellow-sufferer, perliaps a constable on a station drawing a monthly 
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salary, which he seldom, if over, enjoys the sight of, though it is, no 
doubt, transmitted regularly from Singapore. But this is merely 
by the way, an illustration of personal characteristics which do not 
end with the Jalcuns. 

How the Jalcuns cannot get on without rice, of which the Malays 
have taught them the value, but which was not originally in their 
list of articles of food ; they have gone so far as to cultivate it for 
the last 30 years when allowed the needful leisure. During our 
ascent of the Sembrong, we met a dilapidated Jahnn in a more 
dilapidated canoe, who told us he had liad no rice for three days 
with the air of one starved, and so the poor creature looked. Wo 
gave him temporary supplies. 

On the 8th September we left our Batu Bahara fiiond in posses- 
sion of the, /a at Chendia Bcmban, and six hours’ walking brought 
us to Ayer Jainban, our resting place for the night. Our course for 
the first hour or so was in a South-East direction, ifc then turned 
Soutli, and later Soutli-South-West. The country xvas undulating, 
rising nowliero above 150 feet, thougli the gradients were some- 
times pretty steep ; the low grounds were mostly swamps, occa- 
sionally made more cheerful by a small stream, but more often 
remarkable for tlieir plentiful snpplj^ of thorny rattans. The nar- 
row pass of Biikit Petudak was the stony bed of a stream, strewn 
with quartz, sandstone, and a little iron ore. Almost the wliolo 
way tlie path was fairly wide and clear, being a denei ” or wild 
beast path ; it was marked throughout by elephant tracks, and 
occasionally we came u])on another diverging track, shewing the 
recent piissage of elephants hy its newly broken l^onghs and fresh 
fallen leaves scattered al)out. The vegetation was luxuriant, ferns^ 
lycopodiums and various plants with handsome leaves in many 
places completely covering tlie ground ; I noticed a standard varie- 
ty of lycopodium lising as liigh as tlie waist. The Ayer Jamban 
is a tributary of the Scdiii, and is largo and deep enough to be use- 
ful were it cleared of obstructions. From a liill not far off, the 
Jahins procured a good supply of daun ytdijong (or umbrelha 
leaves) to roof their liiits with for the night, l)iit I noticed that, 
like those In the Icampong at Kwala Mfidok, they were much smaller 
tban the variety growi^ig on Gilnong Meiitahak, and so, I gv-fthered, 
were all tlie ddnn ^diiong in this part of the country. Six hours’ 
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more -walking next day (Oth) krouglit ns to Pcngkalan TSb^>, 
(the Jakun kainj)ong at tlie head of the Li^nggiu river) which 
we found almost deserted, the bulk of the able-bodied of the lean- 
having been transported to Kota Tinggi, to make a road thence 
to Gunong Panti for the convenience of colfeo planters -who were 
intending to try their luck there, after favourable repoits by ex- 
plorers from Ceylon. Having, so far, no boat at our disposal, we 
were compelled to wait at PengkHlau Tciba till one could be pro- 
cured from Tunku, a new settlement of rattan-collectors a little 
way down the Lenggiu, so I spent the next day (10th) in the as- 
cent of Bukit Pupur (1,350 feet), the high hill behind the house of 
the Batin. The way at first lies on the path to the Midek, but soon 
leaves that on the left, and shortly becomes less smooth ; at the 
last, just short of the summit, is a perpendicular wall of rock, 
which has to he climbed by the help of roots and tree stems ; on 
these rocks grow small plants with beautifully marked and tinted 
leaves ; the ferns were consp)icumis by their absence. The rocks 
on this hill were a blue granite, said by Mr. Hill to resemble that 
found in Ceylon, and a rather soft sandy-brown sandstone, with 
red streaks, disposed to come away in lamina. Near the summit 
both tiger and rhinoceros tracks were observed. The top was 
covered with too dense a growth of trees to allow of any clear 
view, hut I was able to got a glimpse in a South direction of what 
were no doubt the two peaks of Gdiiong PCdei. Che Musa climbed a 
high tree on the westeim edge, and saw several hills North of West, 
which I took to be the ridges of Peninjau and Peselangan, but he 
then went on to describe clearings as existing near the foot of 
these; all, however, knowing that there was no cultivation going on 
in that part of the country by Europeans, Malays, or natives of any 
race, it was unanimously agreed that this must he the work of the 
orang himyian. It occurred to me, that perhaps these might be 
the beginning of Mr. Watson’s clearings on the slopes of Gilnong 
Banang near the mouth of the BUtu Paliat. 

The Jalor having been prepared, we started down the river next 
iiioming (the 11th) and reached Singapore on the evening of the 
14th, soon after dark, having changed boat twice on the way, once 
at S^ldang, and again at Kota Tinggi, where CheHtjsbn, the officer 
in charge of SSMang (being here to supervise the arrangements for 
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the reception of tlie Maharaja) kindly handed me over his gebeng 
to take me to Singaj)ore. The rockiness of the river-hanks between 
Pengkalan and Scliiang was quite a feature in the scenery on 
tins trip down the stream. On my previous trip (returning froi% 
Blumut) tliey were all concealed by the hoods. On the banks of the 
Lenggin I found growing in one place a quantity of dwarf bainbu 
and a very graceful fern [Polypodium (dipteris) bifiircatum ?] . 
BWii Hampar was quite bare this time, and was surrounded with 
sticks bearing bits of white cloth, placed by those who had paid 
their vows there. I stopped a short time at Panti to talk with 
the Batin Tuha (of Pengkrilan Teba Jahuns), who was lodging 
there, but could get nothing out of him; the j)resenoe of so many 
strange Malays seemed to tie up his tongue, but he was jiloasod to 
see me again. 

The new godown at Kota Tinggi commands a very good view of 
Gunong Panti, the site is an eminence above the river, the centre, 
no doubt, of the old Icdta ; round its base is a creek which used to 
be the imrit or moat, the southern end of Avhicli joins the main 
liver, while the other probably communicates with Sungei Peman- 
dian. At Panchur, where I also touched on my way down the 
river, the high bank, which affords such a jiretty view of the river 
and more distant scenery, is the site of an old fort, traces of where 
the guns were placed are still visible, but part of the site is now" 
used as a burial ground. Very fine specimens of iron ore are occa- 
sionally washed out from under the banks at the landing place. 
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ITINERARY FROM SINGAPORE 

TO THE SOUEOE 

. OF THE SEMBRONG AND UP THE mIdEK. 

FTEll leaving yiiignporc, tlie first point we passed was 
Tfiiijoiig liauiL'iua (^) (coiumonly known as Homauia 
’ ^->1’ l^i^iiyusok, whicli we readied in five aiid-a-lmlf 

< lioxu-h ; diortly af'ter, we passed Pfilau Lima, not far from 
k wkicli could be seen tlie 'wreck of tlie ‘‘ Kingston/' 
‘'Here/' said tlie men, ''many vessels are wredced/' 

At Siingei Punggei ( 2 ) we were detained Ly a strong scpialL 
Two hours up this river is a Chinese gamhier plantation. Before 
3 *{^aching '"Panjong Ldnan, the next noticeable promontory, the 
striking peak of PilJan Tinggi comes into Anew, hearing about 70'^ 
from Tanjoiig Tciiggfiroli, tlie next beadland. Two hours further 
on. is the mouth of Sungei lEeresiiig (®), and just beyond it lies 
Tunjong Setiudaii. (’^’) From here Pulau Tidman ('■■*) can ho well seen, 
and at daybreak 1 had a beautiful aucav of it, with its Avonderfuliy 
iantastic peaks raising high their sombre- tinted heads aboA'^e the 
fleecy axhI avIucIi concealed its base. It is strange that so little is 
known of this grand island, wbicb, unlike most of themeighboiiring 

('). " Pamenia'’ or more commonly " Eimima ” is a fruit used 

as a pickle by the Malays, either in the acliar or the jPml^ form. 

"Siisok” to clear jungle the first time, or perhaps from "susor 
menyusor ” to skirt the shore in a boat. 

(“). “ Punggei,” a tree, the Avood of which is used in boat and 

honse-builcling, and the bark for flooring. 

( ^ ) . " Meresing/ ' smelling offensively. 

"Setmdan/’ a roAV, a series. 

(®). Tioman w'as giAxn to Daek or Lingga, so it is said, by the 
Raja 0 ^ Pahang, ivho maiTied the formejj’s daughter, as amds 
Mxcin^ and the name is fancifully derived from "timbangau/’ 
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fomationSj. consistes chieHy of trap rook. It is -well wortk a visit, 
both, from the artist’s and the naturalist’s point of view. A full 
.aoootint of it is still a desideratum, M. Thomson’s visit in 184 — 
having been but a hasty one. 

The fine succesBion of rocky points, wliich bear the name of Taii- 
jong Setindan, are a striking feature in the scenery of the coast 
line, which is characteristically terminated by tlie bold rock known 
as B^tu Gajah (Eleidiant Bock). In the centre of the bay which 
succeeds Tanjong Setindan is a remarkable row of wooded cliffs, 
whicli stand out like ramparts beyond the line of the bay. A few 
miles further on, the sea is studded with various islets, which lie off' 
the mouth of the lilndau. The chief of these, as a watering-place, 
is PCilau Acheli, a little gem of an island, rising abruptly some 150 
to 200 feet from the sea, with its spring of clear water, its luxu- 
riant vegetation, and peculiar-looking rocks, some orange, and some 
chocolate-tiiiterl, ethers of a wliitisli shale, traversed here by bands 
(»f yollowisli-grey rpiartz, iherc ]>y bands nf iron oxide, the junction 
of tin) two being signalised by the ap])earaneo of glittering crys- 
tals. The islands to tlie left, on proceeding to the Kiidau, were : 
Phlan Kihan, Pnlaii Tudong Keban (^), PCilau Ujul ( 2 ), Pfilau 
PenyCdiong (‘O 1 PCilau TAlang (^), and PCilau Kempit (^) ; to the 
right was PCilau LCiyak (‘^). 

(^). KCbaii,” work basket. ‘‘Tudong Keban,” work-basket lid, 

( 2 ) . S<‘iid to 1)0 like a fruit of tliat name in shape. 

( 3 ) . Cock-figliters’ island, “bCibong,” “Meiiyabong,” to cook- 
iight. The pirates used to come and cock-fight here. On shore, near 
this island, is Prigi Cinna, a well made by Chinese loanglcang crews 
on tlxeir way to Singapore. 

(•^ ) . “ Lillang,” the wild grass whieli overruns all clearings left to 

themselves. This islaud, says the old legend, issued originally from 
the river TeriangBcsar hard by, in the form of a huge crocodile, and 
was tiuiied into an island when it reached its present position. 

(^). This island is a hrdmaty a sacred spot where vows are 
registered and prayers offered up. Tradition relates that Kempit 
and bis six bx'uthors, while anchored off Pirgang were drawn out to 
sea by rough ^voather, and their boat was capsized ; they all perish- 
ed, and on the spot where the fatal accident hapjoened arose the 
island of Kempit. 

(°). Layak, a fibgous climbing plant, the trailers of which lire 
used for string. 
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The following list gives the names of all the places np the findan 
River. The abbreviations arc : — 

S. for Siingei ; Tg. for Tanjong ; P. for Ptllau ; T. for Tcluk ; 

G-. for Gunong ; Bt. for Bukit ; K. for Kampong; B. for Min ; 

Kw. for Kwala ; Pn. for Pengkalan ; L. for Lilbok. 

Bight bank : — 

Three-quarters of a mile up P^dang (Police Station here): B. 
Guantan Kechil, S. Guantaii Besar, S. ISTior (source behind PMang 
Station), S. Besut (^), S. Sem^lloi, S. Ngang (one hour’s aaoent), 
K. and Bt. Bruang, T. Godang, T. Apit, B. and S. Lflbong (latter 
one day’s ascent), Tg. KMih, Dusmi Tiiiggi, T, Nibong Plltah, 
T. JSjiwi (here begins Bantau Paiijang, and a hue long reach it is), 
T. Bangkil, Bantau Banggam(2), B, Pehljar (®) (half-an-hour’s 
ascent), S. Bfirau (‘^) (Ualf-an-hour’s ascent), B. and T. Palas (''*). 
T. B. Futi]!, B. Tersap (<^) (two days’ ascent, source at Tanali 
Abang), Bt. Jilrak, B. Jurak (half-an-hoiir’s ascent), T. Berang (0, 
B. Pelawan (^) (half- an -hour to Tfinah Abang), B. Pasir (a small 
creek leading to Tfiiiah Abang: tin used to be worked hero), B. 
Bong Lei (®) (to Tanali Abang, and to other old tin- workings). 

Left bank : — 

Tg. Geinuk, Tg. Malang Guding, B. Anak Eudau (throe days’ 

('). Besut,” to strike. 

(2) . ‘‘ llanggain,” a shrub with a short stem, like the “ Sfdak,” 

and leaves resembling those of the coeoa-palm, hard browmfmit, 
eaten both ripe and uiirii)e with salt. 

(3) . Pelajar,” a tree, giving fi'om the stem an oil which is 

used for s(7kit loffong^ a disease eaiising wdiite spots. 

('*). Brirau-barau,” is perhaps the finest singing-bird in the 
Peninsula. “Bebarau” is a fish. Baru, a Blmib on sea-shore from 
wdiich rope is made, it has a yellow flower. 

(^). “ PAlas,” that curious j^lant, the leaves of which are used 

by Malays for the covering of their roko, and do not terminate 
either in a curve or a iioint, but look as though their ends had been 
chopped off, leaving a straight saw- like edge. 

(®). ^*Besap”=‘'l(^sap,” to disappear, used of losing the path, or of 

anything disappeared from its place. 

(^). Berang,” a tree bearing a fruit which is eaten when fried. 

(®). ^^PehWan,” a veiy hard wood, used for making oars and 
paddles. 

(®). Bong Lei,” a variety of ginger. «i 
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asoont, BOiirce at Bt. KKudok, Q) a fine liill visible from tlie mouth 
of Endan just North, of Q*. JS-niug (®), *whioh latter bears 
about 5 ° N. of S’. W., from the mouth of Endau), twenty minutes 
further on fomerly K, Tambang, S. Lantang (^), a quarter of-an- 
hour higher K Pianggu ('^) (residence of Cnn Engku Da, nephew 
of the Bmdahara of Pahang), Olak (•’^) Grol (®) a broad bond, 
one and-a-quartcr hours higher T. Ecdang (^), S. Kcsik (^), 
S. Johor (one hour’s ascent), S. Kemuntas (tliree hours’ ascent), 
TunjangPcilandok (®), T. Tungku Belinggang, S. Nangka *(half-an- 
hour’s ascent), S. Kambar (two days’ ascent, source at Bt. Ivendok), 
Guntong(^°), S. BuSya (one hour’s ascent, course parallel with 
Endau), S. Mentclong (two days’ ascent, source in a swamp behind 
Bt. Kendok), T. Kapar (^■^) (from T. Dangkil, right bank, to this 
one groat bend: this was the execution place in the time of the 
grandfather of tlie present Bcndahara), T. lifirak (’ Eantan Bu- 

( ^ ) . ‘ ' K en dok ' ’ a gra ss, 

(^). In wot seasons, an anchor with a ro])0 is said to appear to 
])reYeut this mountain 1)0ing carried awa5\ 

'^Lantang,” clear, open, notliing in sight. 

(^). “Pianggu,” a tree bearing an edilde but very astringent 
fruit, whieh, witli. the shoots, is used with salt and chili as a 

(*). ‘‘ Olak,” ripple, or agitation. 

(®). “ Gol,” sound of head-knocking, lish-biting. 

G). A Irce with wide leaves and fine branches. liedan ” a 
tree with edible fruits like rambutan, but without the bristles : 
wood useful. 

(^). Kesik-kesik,” used of wliisjiering or any small noise, 

G). “Tnnjang,” hoof marks, but it means literally any tin ug 
raised above the surface; this is the ])lace whence a pr/cu2t/(/A' 
started in liight on being chased, and is celebrated in paniifns, for 
instance : — 

(^‘^). A creek. 

G^). “Kapar,” or “Kepar’' as it is elsewhere called, is a 
curious-looking stumpy palm, not rising above twenty-tive feet 
in height ; it is not very common. “ Kapar” also means scattered 
about, perhaps 3 ’eferring to snags in the stream. 

(^2)^ “Larak"’ an “akar,” or ? giving forth on 

being tapped a rather green-flavoure -.■■■. ■■ Larak” means 

close together, as the ^eds of a durian, without much pulp! 
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i^viaiiC'), BAsau Bfisn, Tg. Tftan (a Icritniai), Olak BfoddASm 
(in ten minutes riglit Kvr, S^mkrong Station), S. Endau IVBti 
(wliicli ends in tlae rdsatt near the Station ; this was the old course 
of the Endau confluent before it cut its way through the tanjong 
and took its present course). Beach Station twenty minutes after 
sigliting it. 

20tli Angnaf. — (For Hulu S^^mhrong) — Yie passed on the right 
Imnk the following places : — 

S. Lenggor (^), Pn. Lanjnt (*'^), S. Nior (•^), Pn. Kijang (®), 

Left hank : — 

vS. Lenga (one day’s ascent, four or five Jahin houses,) Pn, 
Di^nei ("), L. Talain C). 

Tlie 2lKt wo ]mssod the following places : — 

Bight bank : — 

P. Bukit, Keliling Sclnt (extensions of the stream enclosing is- 
lands ; tlie meaning is, if yoti go round it is hut a strait), P. Mlti 
Anak (a small lump sticking up in the stream, said to he 
floating whatever the state of the river, so named from the death 
of a ]\Ialay child at its hirth\ vS. Tehang Kasing (‘^) (one aud-a-half 

('). i.el, “ Kaiitau Oi'ang Brniyian,” or tlie reach of the invisi- 
Ide folk. This is a race of heings held to live like the rest of the 
Avorlcl, hul. apart from and iuvisihle to them : though they are to he 
seen occasionally, hut only to disappear if sought for. They are said 
to possess this power from invanahly speaking the truth ; they only 
live in the jungle. 

(2). There are some JalmuH up this river, whence there is a 
pathway to the Sedili Eesar, and, I helievo, to the Madek. 

(•^). ^'Lanjnt” is a tree, the fmit of which is in much favour 
^vith Malays, 

( •^). ^‘Nior,” cocoa-nut ti'ce, a sign of former occupation. 

(5). Kijang,’' a deer about the size of a goat. 

(«). TJiis word denei ” is used for a mountain pass or gully, 
hut also, and particularly in this part of the country, seems to he 
used of the well-worn tracks of the wild beasts of the jungle, which 
usually lead to water, and are freely u|ied by the collectors of jungle 
produce. 

('^). “Tray hole,” where some one lost his tray in the water, 
or from its shape. 

A tree, useful to the cai’penter. n 
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clays^ afioent), L, Male Senei, Pn. Pclcpali (aago-paliu loaves 
procured here), L. SelamBMil orMoriam (hero, it is said, was sunk 
apiece of cannon in the time of Kuris, Enjaof Pahang), L. Pcnyil 
(turtle-hole), T. PSlepah (^) (abroad deep hay, conjeoturally 300 
yards by 100, narrowing at the ixnish), S. Kahang (®) (the MMek 
is a tributary of this river). 

Left bank : — 

S. Selondok, S. Atap Lfiyar, L. Pongkor, S. Barang, P. Gagak 
(crow landing-place) , S. H^riis Dras (swift current river). 

22ncL Left bank : — 

The triisan (channel junction with main stream) of S. Hams 
Dras, Jcbul Kedah, Paloh (®) Mengkwang, other end of Jebul 
Kedah, ChMang Diia {Jahtin for Chubang diia, or the bifurcation 
where S. TBrus Dras leaves the Shnbrong [2nd S. Hams Dras?]). 
Ptlsir Kijang, S. Kcmbar, S. Betok (’^) (used to be a hampong of 
20 Jakuns here 10 years ago), S. Banteian (^). 

Eight bank : — 

S. Behei, P. Bifdcu (a variety of tortoise), DanauMiang (the itch- 
giving lake ; whether this referred to the water, mud, or some 
weed, I did not learn), L. Binding Papan (tliis would naturally 
mean the i)lank-wal]od hole, and may be supposed to refer to an 
artificially constructed bathing-place for a Efija in former days), 

Kcmbar (flows into Scmbroiig just opposite river of same name 
on the other bank, lionce the iiamo, the ‘‘ twin streams”). 

23rd. Left bank : — 

S. Scngkar(^} (iij) which wo proceed, as heing easier to get 
through than the Sembrong), S. 8ehlei (back into tlie Sembrong 
in about 50 minutes from start) ; large clearing, formerly Jakun 
padi-land), S. Tamok, B. Jakas (a variety of maighomip), then 

(^) “ Pelepah,’' this word signifies the branch-leaf of trees of the 
palm-kind, plantain and cocoa- nnt trees, &c. 

(^) Strong-smelling, next to Mcresing.'’ 

(^) A hollow in the bed of the sea, or a hollow on land filled 
with water. 

(^) A fish. 

(®) ‘"Bantei,” to strike; ''banting,” to teke up and dash down. 

(«) A cross bar connecting the ends of the gelding in a boa^, 
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vtmau islets, PMoli Kochek (^) (Jahim settleineBt), S. M^ngkSaB. 
(a fisk), L, Lesong (mortar hole), S. tod Pn. Pondok C'pondok/' 
hut) (a Jakun settlement). 

Eight bank ; — 

An hour after coming back into the Sembrong, L. Pasar, 
Paloh Tampni (‘^ tainpni,'’ an edible fruit like the manggostin in 
construction, but light-brown in colour); three Jalmn huts shortly 
after; an hour later, Kumbang (a Jahun settlement), Pn. P6- 

mangO)- 

24.t7i. Eight bank 

L. Chilong (®), S. Pesolot (■^), B. Ayer Eawa (^). 

Left bank : — 

P. Dendang (®), Londang(7), Pn. Kenalaii (the ohief Jahun 
settlement on the Sembrong). 

2otli. Left bank : — 

S. Betong(^), S. Mcletir (‘^) (this is really the Sembrong, the 
stream we ascend now being S. Kcianibu), Pn. Tongkes (^^). 

2iid Sepiemher, (Fi'om Kwala Kahaiig). 

Eight bank : — 

S. Songsang Lanjut, Parit Siam (the Siamuse moat), K. Tebaug 
Said (the hamponu cleared by the Said), Kubbilr Dato’ Said(^^) 
(the tomb of Dato’ Said), Kav. Madek. 

(Ascending Kahang.) 

Eight bank : — 

Trilsan or channel from Kahang leading into MMek, which 

(^) Kochek,’* pocket. 

( 2 ) <« Pomang,” a wood used for general purposes. 

(®) “ Chaong,” a useful wood. 

(J) “ Pes61ot/’ a creek, shorter than guniong, 

(^) “ EaAYa,” a tree producing edible fruit and a fine wood. 

(®) ^^Dondang,” a crow. Tradition relates that a Bugis vessel 
thus named was here changed into an island. 

(^) ^'Londang,** a larger Paloh.” — 12 years ago this was a 

thriving settlement, hut is now deserted. 

(®) A variety of bambu. 

(®) A tree used for firewood. 

(io)^A tree used for firewood. 

(^’•) He is said to have been a Siamese tuTnod Mahoiuodan. 
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enter, leaving KaKang on right, and, after entering Madek in 2U 
minutes, pass the following places 

Tampui Mamhong (a creek) («.e. the empty tampui fruit), Pn. ^ 
Dhrian, S, Kuchang, S. Kladi M^rah (bank bright red clay Lore), 
Padang JMceh. 

Left bank ; — 

. 8. Jerang Blanga, 8. Kennitir (one day's ascent). The half- 
hour’s course up to this point is one long reach called Eantan 
Keinatir. 

. Wi, Eight bank : — 

S. ObMang, 8. Sol Nyungsan, E. Kuau, (argus-pheasant hill), 

S. Lcsong (here begins Eantau To’ Oh), S. and E. Serdang (a fine 
palm with grand leaves Forming capital temporary tliatob.) 

Left bank : — 

PMoli Eiinoh, Pn. To’ Oh, S. Jmitiug, S. Eendam Seligi, 
ijili. Eight bank : — 

L. Eex^ong (the hole surrounded or fenced in), S. Elat (“ blat,” 
a weir), S. Lememot. 

Itli, Left bank : — 

S. MMang,(^) Dauau Gheriik (the hike in tlie corner), Oh&dia 
Jlemban (in yantang Mimr ‘^cliendia” means lioiiso, hut ; ^0:icra- 
ban” is a tree with hollow stem containing pith ; a lotion for the 
eyes is made from its buds). 

Eight bank : — 

Gantong lambei (hanging signal, “ lambei,” to beckon), Pn. 
Eemban (opx)osite Ohendia Eeniban). 


j MMang,” a tree, of which there are several varieties used 
in carpentering, r 



PETARA, OR SEA DYAK GODS. 

BY 

The IIev. J. PERHAM. 


ETARA, otherwise Betara, is, according to 

Sanskrit, and adopted into Malay from the Hindu 
system, and apjdied to various mythological person- 
ages ; hut whatever he its meaning and application in 
Malay, in Sea Dyak — a language akin to Malay — it is 
the one word to denote Deity. Betara is God, and corresponds 
in idea to the Eloliim of the Old Testament. 

But to elucidate the use of the teim, we cannot turn to dictionary 
and treatises. There is no literature to which we can a2)peaL The 
Sea Dyaks never had their language committed to writing before 
the Missionaries began to work amongst them. For our know- 
ledge of their belief, we have to depend uxDon what individuals tell 
us, and upon what we can gather from various kinds of pmgap— 
long songs or recitations made at cei^tciih semi-saci'ed services, 
which are invocations to supernatural powers. These are handed 
down from generation to generation by word of mouth ; but only 
those who are curious and diligent enough, and have sitffioiently 
capacious memories, are able to learn and repeat them ; and, as 
may be expected, in course of tmnsmission from age to age, they 
undergo alteration, but mostly, I believe, in the way of addition. 
This tendency to change is evident from the fact that, in different 
tribes or clans, different renderings of the peiigap, and different 
accounts of individual belief may be found. What follow's in this 
Paper is gathered from the Balan and Saribns tribes of Dyaks. 

A very common statement of Dyaks, and one which may easily 
mielea^^ those who have only a superficial acquaintance with them 
and their thought, is that Betara is equivalent to Allah Taala, or 
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Tulian Allah, “What the Malays call Allah Taala, we call 
Petara^' is a very common saying. And it is true in so far as 
both mean Deity ; but when we investigate the character repre- 
sented ■ under these two terms, an immense difference will be found 
between them, as will api^ear in the sequel. What Allah Taala is, 
we know ; what Petara is, I attempt to show. 

I have not unfrequently been told by Dyaks that there is only 
one Petara, but I believe the assertion was always made upon 
very little thought. The word itself does not help us to determine 
either for monotheism or for polytheism, because there are no 
distinct forms for singular and plural in Sea Dyak. To us the 
word looks like a singular noun, and this appearance may have 
suggested to some that Dyaks. believe in a hierarchy of subordi- 
nate supernatural beings with one God — Petara — above all. I 
liave been told, indeed, that, among the ancients, Petara was repre- 
sented as : — 

Patu, uadai ajjai 
Eudang nadai indai. 

An orphan, without father, 

Ever witliout mother. 

which would seem to imply an eternal unchangeable being, witli- 
out beginning, without end. And this idea is perhaps slightly 
favoured by a passage in a i^engap. In the song of the Head 
Eeast, (^) the general object of tlio recitation is to “ fetch/’ that is, 
invoke the presence of, Singalang Bnrong at the feast, and certain 
messengers are lauded, who carry the invitation from the earth to 
his abode in tlie skies. How these are represented as passing on 
their way the house of Petara, who is described as an individual 
being, and who is re<][iie&ted to come to the feast. There may be 
here the relic of a belief in one God above all, and distinct from 
all ; but this belief, notwithstanding what an individual Dyak may 
occasionally say, must be pronounced to he now no longer really 
entertained. 

The general belief is that there are many Petaras; in fact, as 
many Petaras as men. Each man, they say, has his own peculiar 
Petara, his own tutelary Deity. ‘‘One man has one Petara, 


(^) Straits Asiatic Jtnirnal, No. 2, p. 123. 
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“ another man another’* — Jai orang jai Petara, A wretched 
man, a wretched Petara*^ is a common expression which pro* 
fesses to give the reason why any particular Dyak is poor and 
miserable — ‘‘ He is a miserable man, because his Petara is misera- 
ble.” The rich and poor are credited with rich and poor Petaras 
respectively, hence the state of Dyak gods may be inferred from 
the varying outward circumstances of men below. At the begin- 
ning of the yearly farming operations, the Dyak will address the 
unseen powers thus: 0 hita Petara OMt a Ini Inda — ^^0 ye gods, 
0 ye Ini IndaP Of Ini Inda I have not been able to get 
any special account ; but from the use of Ini, grandmother, it 
evidently refers to female deities ; or , it may be only another 
appellation of Kita Petara, How, little as this is, it is unmis- 
takeable evidence that polytheism must be regarded as the 
foundation of Sea Dyak religion. But the whole subject is one 
upon which the generality of Dyaks are very hazy, and not one of 
them, it may be, could give a connected and lucid account of their 
belief. They are not given to reasoning upon their traditions, and 
when an European brings the subject before them, they show a 
very decided unpreparediiess. 

The use of the term Petara is sufficiently elastic to be applied 
to men. Not unfrequently have I heard them say of us white men: 
“ They are Petara! Our superior knowledge and civilization are 
so far above their own level, that we appear to them to partake of 
the supernatural. It is possible, however, that this is merely a bit 
of flattery to white men. When I have remonstrated with them 
on this application of the term, they have explained that they only 
mean that we apjpear to manifest more of the power of Petara, 
that to themselves, in wffiat we can 'do and teach, we are as gods. 
Mr. Low, in his paper on the Sultans of Bruni, (*) tells us that it 
was the title of the rulers of the ancient kingdoms of Menjapahit 
and Sulok. It is not uninteresting to compare with this the appli- 
cation of the Hebrew Mlohim to judges, as vioe-gerents of God. 
(Psalm Lxxxii. 6.) 

But some of the i^engap will tell us more about Petara than can 
be got from the conversation of the natives, and the first 


(2) S?raits Asiatic Journal, No. 5, pp. 1-16^ 
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whicli I lay under contribution is tbe ;pengap of the Besant^ a 
ceremony which is performed over children, and less frequently 
over inyalids, for their recovery. It is much in vogue amongst 
the Balaus, but seldom resorted to, I think, by the other clans of 
Sea Dyaks. Like all Dyak lore, it is prolix in the extreme, and 
deluged with meaningless verbosity. I only refer to such points 
in it as will illustrate my subject. 

The object of the Besant is to obtain the presence and assistance 
of all Betaras on behalf of the child — that he may become strong 
in body, skilful in work, successful in farming, brave in war, and 
long in life. This is about the sum total of the essential significa- 
tion of the ceremony. The performers are manangs^ medicine 
men, who profess to have a special acquaintance with Beto^rm 
above, and with the secrets of Hades beneath, and to exercise a 
magic influence over all spirits and powers which produce disease 
among their countrymen. The performer then directs his song to 
the Betaras above, and implores them to look favourably upon the 
child. Somewhere at the oommenoemeiit of the function, a sacii- 
flce is offered, when the Manangs sing as follows : — 

Baja Betara hla nyemata, 

Seragendah hla meda, 

Ngemeran lea siibalc tanah lang, 

Seragendi hla meda, 

j^gemeran lea ai mesei imloTi grunong sanggang. 

Seleledu hla meda^ 

I^gcmeran lea jmipn mesei jugu hejampong lempang, 
Seleleding hla meda, 

Ngemeran Tea tinting hints mematang. 

Bilingiling hla meda, 

Ngemeran lea pating sega nsluang. 

Bengimgong hla meda, 

Ngemeran Jea hxmghong mesei henong halang. 

Bunsn JRemhia hla meda, 

Ngemeran ha jengha tapang hedindang, 

Bunsu Kamha hla meda, 

Ngemeran ha hUa maram jarang. 

Kings of Gods all look. 

Seragendah who h^ charge of the stiff, clay eai-dh, f 
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Seragendi wlio has charge of the waters of the Hawkbell 
Island. 

Seleledu who has charge of the little hills, like iopnots of 
the hejampong bird. 

Seleleding who has charge of the highlands straight and 
well defined. 

SeUngilhig who has charge of the twigs of the sega rotan. 

Sengungong who has charge of the full grown knotted branches. 

Bunaijb Bemhia Ahu who has charge of the bends of the 
widespreading tapang branches. 

Bmsii Kmiha equally looks down, who has charge of the plants 
of thin mar am. 

All these beings are entreated to accept the offering. And these 
Koyal JPetaras are by no means all whose aid is asked. Others 
follow : — 

Bemata Baja Betara hla ngelala smnpol nilih, 

Ari remang rarat hla nampai ngijap, lalca Jcempat hajang 
sahidang. 

Ari pandau hanyah (^) hla nampai Betara Qmjah haha panialc 
lahong palang, 

Ari pinfau hamarau sanggau, hla ngilaii Betara Badau haha ti 
olih lihau nahatc hehenghang . 

Ari dinding ari hla nampai maremi Betara Menani^ manalimati 
haha haM long tetulcang, 

Ari hulan hla nampai Betara Tebaran^ hetempan hahi suhang, 

Ari mata~ari hla maremi Betara Icami manah mati, haha Begun^ 
di manang hegitang, 

Ari jerit tisi langit hla nampai Betara Megit^ haha hepittanggi 
tudong temelang, 

^ri pandau hunya Betara Megu hla nampai mehi langgn hatun- 
song laiang. 

The Boyal Betaras having eyes, ail recognise, altogether look 
down. 

From the floating cloud, like an evenly cut hajang^ they all 
look and wink. 

(^) This word is probably a comparatively late importation, 
Maiol? ” is Dyak for many.” ^ 
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'Fxom. tlxe Pleiades (^), like tlie glistening patterns of the long 
flowing turbans, looks also Petara Guyah, 

Prom the Milky Way (®), like golden rings „ of the nahau 
snake, Petara Badau is observing. 

Prom the rainbow (®) also, beautiful in dying like the feet of 
an opened box, Petara 3£enani is looking and bending. 

Prom the moon, like a fasting earring also, Petara Teharan 
is looking. 

Prom the sun beautiful in setting, like the hanging segundi (^) 
of the manangs, our Petara is bending down. 

Prom the end of heaven, like the binding band of the tanggi^ 
Petara Megit is looking. 

Prom the evening star as big as the bud of the red hibiscus, 
Petara Megu is looking. 

Odd and ludicrous as tliis is, in its comparison of great things 
with small, its teaching is very cleai’. As men have their personal 
tutelary deities, so have the different parts of the natural world. 
The soil, the hills, and the trees have their gods, through whose 
guardianship they produce their fruits. And the sun, moon, stars, 
and cloufls are peopled with deities, whose favour is invoked, whose 
look in itself is sup^josed to convey a 1 dossing. 

But tliese Veiaras are very luiman-liko gods ; for they ai'e re- 
presented as making answer to the supplications of the manangs — 
“ How shall we not look after and guard the child, for next year (®) 
“ you will make ns a grand feast of rice and pork, and fish, and 

venison, cakes and drink : ” — carnal gods delighting in a good 
feed, such as the Dyaks themselves keenly appreciate. 

In this way the attention of these Peiaras is supposed to have 
been aroused, and a promise to undertake the child’s welfare 
obtained. At this point, according to the assertions of the nianangs^ 

(}) Literally : the many stars, ” i,c., many in one cluster. 

(^) Literally : “ tbe high ridges of long drought.” 

f®) “Binding ari,” “protection of tbe day,” is a small imrt of 
the rainbow appearing just above the horizon. The 
whole bow is called “ Anak Baja.” 

(’^■) “ Segundi,” a vessel used by the manangs in their incanta- 
tions on behalf of the sick. 

(®) This refers to the concluding half of the ceremony T^hich is 
performed at some subsequent times, 
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the Fetaras from some point in the firmament shake their charms 
in the direction of the child : — 

“ Since we have looked down, 

“ Oome now, friends, • 

'' Let ns, in a company, AYave the medicine charms/’ 

And so they wave the shadow of their magical infiuonce upon 
the child. 

But there are still more Fetaras to come : — 

Fiijms Fetara Icehong langtt^ 

Nko Fetara jmcholc Jcaiiju, 

Having finished the Fetaras in mid-liuaveus, 

We come to the Fetaras of the treo-tops. 

And they sing of the gods iuhahiting trees, and among these 
are monkeys, birds, and insects, or spirits of them. From tiie 
trees they come to tlie land : — 

Ftq)us Fetara jpiwJiolc kaiyu^ 

Nelali Fetara tengali tanali. 

Having finished the Fetaras of the tree-tops, 

We mention the Fetaras in the midst of the earth. 

In this connection, many more Fetaras are recounted. 

But the Besanf tells something more than the number and 
names of gods. The whole function consists of two celebratioBB, 
the second of which takes place at an interval of a year, and 
sometimes more, after the first. In the first part, the Fetara^ 
are brought ” to some point in the firmament, or it may he, to 
some neighbouring hill, from which they sec the child. In the 
second, they are brought ” to the house where the ceremony is 
being performed, in order to leave there the magic virtu© of their 
presence. A lai’ge part of the incantation is the same in both ; and 
at a certain part of the second the Fetaras are represented as 
saying 

Before we have looked down, 

** Now a company of men are inviting us to the feast.” 

And in compliance with the invitation, they prepare for the jour- 
ney earSiwards. The female Fetaras are^ described, at great 
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leugtli, as putting on their finest garments and most valuable orna- 
ments — ^brasa rings round their bodies, necklaces of precious 
stones, earrings and head decorations, beads and hawkbells, and 
everything, in short, to delight feminine taste and beauty. Then 
the male JPetaras do the same, and equip themselves with waist- 
cloth, coat and turban, and brass ornaments on arms a^iid legs. A 
start is then made with several of the goddesses, renowned for 
their knowledge of the way as guides, to lead the way ; but these 
prove to be sadly at fault, for, after going some distance, they find 
the road leads to nowhere, and they have to retrace their steps, 
and go by way of the sun and moon and stars ; and from the stars 
they get at some peculiar grassy spot, where they fi.nd a trunk of 
a fallen tree down which they walk to our lower regions. Here 
they sing how these Petaras from the skies are joined by all the 
Petaras of the hills and ti^ees and lowlands, and by Salampandai : 
and then all together, in one motley company, they wend their way 
to the house where the Bemnt is being made. Just as a Dyak 
•would bathe after coming from a long‘ walk, so these gods and 
goddesses are described as bathing, and their beauty descanted 
upon. Their approach to- the house I pass over, but just before 
going up the ladder into it, the elder Petaras think it necessary to 
give a moral admonition to the whole company : — 

Ka ahi rumah amng meda ; 

tfnggai ka ’ngimhaingiga serenti jani. 

Ka galcnggang anaug nentang ; 

tfnggai ka ngxmhai ngiga iugang manok laki, 

Ka riiai anaug nampai; 

tfnggai ka ngumhai ngiga lakf 
Ka hilik anaug nilik; 

tfnggai ka ngumhai ngiga tajau menyadi. 

Ka sadau anang ngilau ; 

tfnggai ka ngumhai ngiga padL 

To the space under the house do not look ; 

Lest they should think you seek a pig’s tusk. 

To the henroost do not sit opposite ; 

Lest they should think you seek a tail feather of jihe 
fighting cock. 
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To the verandah do not cast your eyes ; 

Lest they should tlnnk you are seeking a husband 

. Into the room do not peep ; 

Lest they should think you are seeking a jar. 

To the attic do not look up ; 

Lest they should think you are seeking rice. 

After this they are supposed to enter the house, of course an 
invisible company ; and to partake of the good things of the feast 
together with the Lyaks, gods and men feeding together in har- 
mony. After all is over they return to their respective abodes. 

It is a miserable, low and earthly conception of God and gods ; 
hardly perhaps to be called belief in gods, but belief in beings 
just like themselves : yet they are supposed to he such as can bes- 
tow the highest blessings Djaks naturally desire. The grosser the 
nature of a people, the grosser will be their conception of deities 
or deity. We can hardly e xpect a high and spiritual conception 
of deity from Dyaks in their present intellectual condition and low 
civilization. Their’s is a conception which produces no noble aspi- 
rations, and has no power to raise the character ; yet it has a touch- 
ing interest for the Christian student, for it enshrines this great 
truth, that man needs intorcomm union with the Deity in order to 
live a true life. The Dy ak works this out in a way which most 
eifectiially appeals to his capacities and sympathies. 

I turn now to a sampi, an invocation often said at the commence- 
ment of the yearly rice-farming; in other words, a prayer to those 
superior powers which are supposed to preside over the growth of 
rice. Tirst of all, Fnlang Qana is invoked ; then the Sun, who is 
called Baiu^Fatlnggi Mata-ari, and his light-giving, heat-giving 
influence recounted in song. After the Sun comes a bii’d, the 
Kajira ; then the padi spirit ( Saniang Fadi ), then the sacred 
birds, that is, those whose flight and notes are observed as omens ; 
all these are prayed to give their presence. Leaving the birds, the 
performer comes to Fetara ** whom he also calls, whom he also 
invokes.” What Fetara,^ it is asked, ‘‘do you invoke? ” The 
answer is: Fetar a who cannot be empty-handed, who cannot he 
“ barren, who cannot be wrong, who cannot be unclean ; ” and 
thereupon follow their names \-Sanggul Ld^oug^ Fimag Ipong^ 
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Kling Bimgai Nuiying^ Laja Bmigai Jawa^ Batiij Imii^ Batu 
Ngantavr, Batu JH^yantar, Batu Gawa, Batu Bfganggak^ Bgawin, 
Jamha, Bandong^ Kendaioaag, Banggau, Apai Mapai, Kling ; eacli 
from Kis mytliical Habitation come all, come every one without 
stragglers, without deserters.” And this call of the sons of men 
is heard, and the Betavas make answer : Be well and happy, ye 
sons of men living in the world.” 

Ton give us rice, 

Ton give us cakes ; 

Xou give us rice-bcer, 

“ You give us spirit ^ 

You give us an ofering, 

You give us a spread. 

** If you farm, all alike shall get padi. 

“ If you go to war, all alike shall get a head. 

“ If you sleep, all alike shall have good dreams. 

If you trade, all alike shall be skilful in selling. 

In your hands, all alike shall be effective. 

“ In just dealing, all alike shall have the same heart. 

'' In discourse, all alike shall be skilful and connected. 

Thou, leaving this company of Bctaras^ the sampi proceeds to 
invoke in a special manner one particular Betara^ of whom more 
is said than of all the proceeding. This is Ini Andan Betara 
Buhan — Grrandmother Andan^ the grey-haired Betara"' Her qua- 
lities ax’e complete. “ She has a coat for thunder and heat ; she 
‘‘ is strong against the lightning, and endures in the rain, and is 
brave in the darkness. To cease working is impossible to her. 
In the house her hands are never idle, in talking her speech is 
“ pure, her heart is full of understanding. And this is why she is 
called, why she is beckoned to, why she is offered sacrifice, why 
a feast is spread.” She can communicate these powers to her 
servants. Moreover, they would obtain her assistance as being 
“ the chief -keeper of the broad lands and immenses, where they 
may farm and fill the padi bins ; the chief -keeper of the long 
“ winding river, where they may beat the strong iuha root ; as 
chief-keeper of the great rock, the parent stone, where they may 
“ sharpen the steel-edged weapons ; as chief-keeper of {jjie bee- 
“ trees, where they m% shake the sparks of the burning torches*” 
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But to watch oyer the farm and guard it from eyils is her special 
proyince ; and for this her presence is specially desired. 

“ If the mpauffau (i) should hoyer over it, let her shake at them 
‘‘ the sparks of fire. 

, If the hengas (=) should approach, let her squeeze the juice 
of the strong tuba root. 

If the ants should come forth, let her rub it (the farm) with 
a rag dipped in coal-tar. 

If the locusts should run over it, let her douch them with oil 
over a bottle full. 

If the pigs should come near, let her set traps aU day long. 

If the deer should get near it, let her kill them with bamboo 
"" spikes. 

If the mouse-deer should have a look at it, let her set snares 
all the day long. 

If the roe should step over it, let her set hamboo traps. 

If the sparrows should peck at it, let her fetch a little gutta 
of the ielcalong tree. 

“If the monkeys should injure it, let her fix a rotan snare. 

“ That there may be nothing to hurt it, nothing to interfere 
“ with it.’’ 

In answer to their entreaty, she replies in a similar way to the 
JBetaras before mentioned, and pronounces upon them her blessings 
of success, prosperity and wealth, and skill, as a return for the ofier- 
iiig made to her. And thus the Byak thinks to buy his padi crUp 
from the powers above. 

Ini Andan^ as she is preparing to take leave of her worshippers 
according to the mmpi^ bestows some charms and magical medi- 
cines, mostly in the form of stones, and afterwards gives a part- 
ing exhortation : — 

“ Hear my teaching, ye sons of men. 

“ When you farm, be industrious in work. 

“ When you sleep, do not be over-much slaves of the eyes. 

“ When people assemble, do not forget to ask the news. 


(^) A kind of bug. 

(^) ^ A peculiar insect destructive to the joung padi plants. 
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“ Do not quarrel witli others. 

“ Do not give your friends had names. 

Corrupt speech do not utter. 

Do not be enyious of one another. 

** And you will all alike get padi. 

“ All alike be clean of heart. 

“ All alike be elover of speech. 

I now make haste to return. 

“ I use the wind as my ladder. 

“ I go to the crashing whirlwind. 

I return to my country in the cloudy moon.” 

Traditionary lore and popular thought thus tell the same tale ; 
the latter imagines the universe peopled with many gods, so that 
each man has his own guardian deity ; and the former professes to 
put before us who and what, at least, some of these are. The 
traces of a belief in the unity of deity referred to at the beginning 
of this paper, is at most but a faint echo of an ancient and purer 
faith ; a faith buried long ago in more earthly ideas. Yet even 
now Dyaks are met with who say that there is only one Fetara ; 
hut when they are confronted with the teaching of the j^engap, 
and with nnmistakeable assertions of gods many, they explain this 
unity as implying nothing more than a unity of origin. In the 
beginning of things there was one Fetara just as there was one 
human being ; and this Fetara^ was the ancestor of a whole family 
of Fetaras in heaven and earth, just as the first man was the ances- 
tor of the inhabitants of the world. But this unity of origin does 
not amount in their minds to a conception of a First G reat Cause ; 
yet it is an echo of a belief which is still a silent witness to the One 
True G*od. 

It has been said that every form of polytheism is sprung from 
^‘nature worship.” It is yery clear that Dyak gods are begotten of 
nature’s manifold manifestations. Im Andan seems a concrete 
expression of her generating producing power. The sun and moon, 
stars and clouds, the earth with its hills and trees and natural 
fertility, are all channels of beneficial influences to man, and the 
Djak feels his dependence upon them ; he has to conduct his sim- 
ple farming subject ^to their operations ; his rice-crop 4epend« 
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tipon the weather, and upon freedom from many noxious pests 
over which he feels little or no control — rats, locusts and insects 
innumerable ; he gets gain from the products of the jungle, and 
loves its fruits : high hills surrounded with floating clouds, and 
the violent thunder storms, are regarded with something of myste- 
rious awe ; he must invoke these powers, for he wants them to be 
on his side in the weary work of life’s toils, and the struggle for 
existence j and thus he imagines each phenomenon to be the work- 
ing of a god, and worships the gods he has imagined. 

I must now refer to three beings which have been mentioned 
before, and which occupy a peculiar position in Dyak belief, as 
holding definite functions in the working of the world. These are 
Salamjpandai^ Fxilang Gana^ and ^ingalang Bxirong. 

Salampandai is a female spirit, and the maker of men, some say 
by her own independent power, some by command of Betara, The 
latter relate that in the beginning Fetara commanded her to make 
a man, and she made one of stone, but it could not speak and 
Fetara refused to accept it. She set to work again and fashioned 
one of iron, but neither could that speak, and so was rejected. The 
third time she made one of clay which had the power of speech, 
and Fetara was pleased, and said: ‘‘ Grood is the man you have 
'' made, let him be the ancestor of men.” And so Salampandm ever 
afterwards formed human beings, and is forming them now, at her 
anvil in the unseen regions. There she hammers out children as 
they are born into the world, and when each one is formed it is 
presented to Fetara^ who asks : What would you like to handle 

and use ? ” If it answer : “ The parang, the sword and spear,” 
Fetara pronounces it a boy ,* but if it answer : Cotton and the 
“spinning wheel,” Fetara pronounces it a female. Thus they are 
, determined boys or girls according to tbeir own choice. 

Another theory makes Fetara the immediate creator of men, 
and of all things : — 

“ Langit Fetara dulu niibit, 

“ Mesei dunggul manok handa, 

“ Tanah Fetara dulu ngaga, 

hnah whau^ang hlapja. ^ 
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** Ai Petam Mu ngiri^ 

“ Jfeset linti tali hesara. 

TanaJi lang Petara dulu nenchang^ 

Ngadi nemia. » 

“ Petara first stretched out the heavens, 

“ As big as the comb of the red-feathered cock. 

“ The earth Petara first created, 

“ As big as the frait of the horse mango. 

The waters Petara first poured out, 

“ As great as the strands of the rotan rope. 

“ The stiff clay Petara first beat out, 

“ And it became man.” 

But here Petara may be any particular being, and may include 
a multitude of gods. There are other theories of creation or cos- 
mogony, but they cannot be examined here. 

There are no special observances in direct honour of Salampan- 
dai. In the Besanty she is brought to be present along vs^ith the 
Petaras, But this great spirit, never, I presume, visible in her 
own person, is supposed to have a manifestation in the realm of 
visible things in a creature something like a frog, which is also 
called Salampanclai, Naturally this creature is regarded with 
reverence, and must not be killed. If it goes up into a Byak 
house, they offer it sacrifice, and let it go again, but it is very 
seldom seen. It is one with the unseen spirit. The noise it 
makes is said to bo the sound of the spirit’s hammer, as she works 
at her anvil. So intimate is the connection that what is attributed 
to the one, is also attributed to the other. The creature is sup- 
posed to he somewhere near the house, whenever a child is horn : 
if it approaches from behind, they say the child will be girl ; if in 
front, a boy. In this case we have an instance of direct nature 
worship, and it is not the only one to be foiind amongst the Byaks. 

Pulang Gam is the tutelary deity of the soil, the spirit presid- 
ing over the whole work of rice-farming. According to a myth 
handed down in some parts, he is of human parentage. Simpang- 
impang at her first accouchement brought forth nothing but blood 
which was thrown away into a hole of the earth. This by some 
mystical means, hecafhe Pulang Gana, who therefore liye^ in the 
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bowels of tbe eartb, and bas sovereign rights over it. Other 
offspring of Swvpanff-rmpan^ were ordinary human beings, who in 
course of time began to cut clown the old jungle to make farms. 
On returning to their work of felling trees the second morning, 
they found that every tree which had been cut down the day before 
was, by some unknown means, set up again, and growing as firmly 
as ever. Again they worked with their axes, hut on coming to 
the ground the third morning they found the same extraordinary 
phenomenon repeated. They then determined to watch during the 
following night, in order to discover, if possible, the cause of the 
mystery. Under cover of dai’kness Fxilang Gana came, and began 
to set the fallen trees upright as he had done before. They laid 
hold of him, and asked why he frustrated their labours. He 
replied : “ Why do you wrong me, by not acknowledging my 
authority ? I am Fiilang Oanaj your elder brother, who was 
thrown into the earth, and now I hold dominion over it. Before 
attempting to cut down the jungle, why did you not borrow the 
'' land from mo ? “ How ? ” they asked. “ By making me sacri- 

“ fice and offering.’' Hence, Dyaks say, arose the custom of sacri-” 
fieing to JPulang Gana at the commencement of the yearly farming 
operations, a custom now universal among them. Sometimes these 
yearly sacrifices are accompanied by festivals held in his honour'— 
the Gawei Batu, and the Gawei the Festival of the Whet- 

stones and the Festival of the Seed. , 

In the Dyak mind, spirits and magical virtues are largely associ- 
ated with stones. Any remarkable rock, especially if isolated in 
position, is almost sure to be the object of some kind of cultu.^. 
Small stones of many kinds are kept as charms, and I have known 
a common glass marble inwrought with various colours passed off 
as the “ egg of a star,” and so greatly valued as being an infalli- 
ble defence against disease, &c. The whetstones, therefore, 
although made from a common sandstone rock, are things of some 
mysterious importance. They sharpen the chopper and the axe 
which have to clear the jungle and prepare the farm. There is 
something more than mere matter about them, and they must be 
blessed. At the Gawd Batu^ tbe neighbours are assembled to wit- 
ness the ceremony and share in the feast, and the whei^tones ar© 
arranged along the public verandah of th'^ house, and the per- 
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formers go x'ound and round them, chanting a request to Fulaug 
Gam for his presence and aid, and for good luck to the farm. The 
result is supposed to bo that Fxilang Gana comes up from his sub- 
terranean abode to bestow his presence and occult influence, and 
a pig is then sacrificed to him. In the Gaioei Benih, the proceed- 
ing is similar, but having the seed for its object. 

Fulaiig Gana is, therefore, an important power in Dyak belief, 
as upon his good-will is supposed to depend, in great measure, the 
stafE of life. 

Singalang Burong must now be mentioned. His name probably 
means the Bird-Chief. Dyaks are great omen observers, and 
amongst the omens, the notes and flight of certain birds are the 
most important. These birds are regarded with reverence. , Oh 
one occasion, when walking through the jungle, I shot one, a beau- 
tiful creature, and I asked a Dyak who was with me to carry it. 
He shrank from touching it with his fingers, and carefully wrap- 
ped it in leaves before carrying it. Ho doubt he regarded my act 
as somewhat impious. All the birds, to which this cultus is given, 
are supposed to be personifications and manifestations of ibe same 
number of beings in the spirit world, which beings are the sons- 
indaw of Singalang Barong (^). As spirits they exist in human 
form, hut are as swift in their movements as birds, thus uniting 
man and bird in one spirit-being. Singalang Burong, too, stands 
at the head of the Dyak pedigree. They trace their descent from 
him, either as a man who once lived on the earth, or as a spirit. 
From him they learnt the system of omens, and through the spirit 
birds, his sons-in-law, he still communicates with his descendants. 
One of their festivals is called, “ Giving the birds to eat, that is, 
offering them a sacrifice. 

But further, Singalang Burong may he said to he the Sea Dyak 
god of war, and the guardian spirit of brave men. He delights in 
war, and head-taking is his glory. When Dyaks have obtained a 
head, either by fair means or foul, they make a grand sacrifice 


(^) It should be stated that Singalang Burong has his coun- 
ter-part and manifestation in the world, in a- fine white and brown 
hawk, which is called h^ his name. ^ 
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and feast in Ins honour, and invoke his presence. But it is un- 
necessary to enlarge upon this, for some account of the Mara of 
Sea Djak mythology has already appeared in the Sfcraita Asiatic 
Journal. (/S'cc Ko. 2.) 

Now, what with these beings, and with the Petaraa^ it is no 
wonder that the Dyak, when brought face to face with his own 
confessions, ac*knowledges himself in utter confusion on the whole 
subject of the powers above him; that ho owns to worshipping 
anything which is supposed to have power to help him or hurt him— • 
Q-od or spirit, ghost of man or beast— all are to bo reverenced and 
propitiated. When inconsistencies in his belief are pointed out, 
all he says is, that he does not understand it, that he simply 
believes and practices what his foroiathors have liauded down to 
him. 

But it is to bo observed, as slgnihcant, that ii\ sickness, or the 
near prospect of (loath, it is not Sing tlati^ Uarong, or Pnhing Garni, 
or Sidamjyandni (which by the way are not commonly called 
jPelara') ; it is not Klhuj^ot Bungai, Nalijiiiq, or any other mytho- 
logical hero that is thought of as the life-giver, but simply Petara, 
whatever may be the precise idea they attach to t])8 term. The 
antii (spirit) indeed causes the sickness, and wants to kill, ainl so 
has to bo scared away; but Petara is regarded as the saving 
power. If an invalid is apparently beyond all human skill, it is 
Petara alone who can help him. If he dies, it is Petara vho has 
allowed the life to pass away by not coming to the rescue. The 
Byak may have groped about in a life-long polytheism, but some- 
thing like a feeling after the One True Unknown seems to return at 
the close of the mortal pilgrimage. The only thing whicdi implies 
the contrary, as far as I know, is, that very oecasioually a function 
in honour of Shu/ahmg Biirong has been held on belmlf of a sick 
person, but it is exceedingly rare. 

Although the whole conception of Petara is far from an exalted 
one, yet it is good being. Except as far as causing or allowing 
human creatures to die may bo regarded by them as signs of a 
malevolent disposition, no evil is attributed to Petara. It is a 
power altogether on the side of jiistit‘.e and right. The ordeal of 
diving is an appeal to Petara to declare for the iiiiioceat and 
overthrew the guilty. Petara cannot be wrong, cannot be un- 
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“ clean.” Petara approves of industry, of lionesty, of purity of 
speecb, of still in word and work. Petara Ini Andan exhorts to 
spread a mat for the traveller, to be quick in giving rice to the 
hungry, not to be slow to give water to the thirsty, to joke with 
those who have heaviness at heart, and to encourage with talk 
the slow of speech; not to give the fingers to stealing, nor to 
allow the heart to be bad.” Immorality among the unmarried is 
supposed to bring a plague of rain upon the earth, as a punish- 
ment inflicted by Petara, It must bo atoned for with sacrifice 
and fine. In a function which is sometimes held to procure fine 
weather, the excessive rain is represented as the result of the 
immoraKty of two young people. Petara is invoked, the ofienders 
are haiiished from their home, and the bad weather is said to cease. 
Every district traversed by an adulterer is believed to be accursed 
of the gods until the proper sacrifice has been offered. Thus in 
general Petara is against man’s sin ; but over and above moral 
offences they have invented many sin’s, which are simply the 
infringement of j^eviate^ or tahti — things trifling and superstitious, 
yet they are supposed to expose the violators to the wrath of the 
gods, and prevent the bestowal of their gift ; and thus the whole 
subject of morality is degraded and perverted. 

The prevailing idea Dyaks commonly entertain of Petara is that 
nf the preserver of men. In the song of the head feast, when the 
messengers, in going up to the skies to fetch Blngalang Burong 
down, pass the house of Petara, they invite him to the feast, but 
he replies: “I cannot go down, for mankind would come to grief 
in my absence. Even when I wink or go to bathe, they cut 
themselves, or fall down.” Petara does not leave his habitations, 
for he takes care of men, and so far as he fails in this, he fails in 
his duty. iSo in an invocation said by tbe manangs, when they 
wave the sacrificial fowl over the sick 

Ldboli da%m hiiloh, 

Tanghap ihan dungan ; 

Antu hall munoli, 

Petara naroli ngemhiian, ' 
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LahoJi datm huloliy 
Tanglcap ilzan mplasi; 

Antu Icali mimoli, 
jPetara ngalcu menyadi, 

Lahoh daun huloli^ 

Tanghap ihan semaJi ; 

Antu hall munoJij 
Petara ngarnhii sa~rnmaJi, 

Lahoh claim huloli, 

Tanghap ilcanjuah; 

Antu hah munoli, 

Petara ngalcu anah. 

When the bainbu leaf falls, 

And is caught by the dimgan fish ; 

And the aniu wants to hill, 

Petara i)uts in safe preservation. 

AVhen the bambu leaf falls. 

And is caught by the mplasl fish, 

And the a7itu wants to kill, 

Petara will confess a brother. 

When the bambu leaf falls, 

And is caught by the semah fish ^ 

And the antu wants to kill, 

Petara will claim him as of his household. 

When the bambu leaf fails, 

And is caught by the jiiah fish ; 

And the anht, wants to kill, 

Petara will confess a child. 

When human life droops as a falling leaf, and the evil spirits, 
like hungry fish, are ready to swallow it up, then Petara comes in 
and claims the life as his, his child, his brother, and preserves it 
alive. The ceremony of the Besant is an elaboration of this idea, 
an idea to w’^hich, above all others, the Dyaks cling ; for the world 
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is full, they thiuk, of evil spirits ever on the alert to thorn, but 
the subject of tlies^ antns opens up a new field of thought which 
cannot be entered now. 

JPetaras are not worshipped in temples, nor through the medium 
of idols. Their idea of gods corresponds so closely to the idea of 
men, the one rising so little above the otlior, tliat probably they 
have never felt the necessity of representing Fetnm by any spe- 
cial material form. Fetara is their own shadow projected into 
the higher regions. Any conception men form of Gt-od must bO 
more or loss anthropomorphic, more especially the conception of 
the savage. He ” in vests God with bodily attributes. As man’s 
knowledge changes, his idea of God changes ; as ho mounts 
the scale of existence, his consciousness becomes clearer and 
more luminous, and his continual idealization of his bettor self 
is an over improving reflex of the divine e.ssenee/’ (M 


(^) Origin and Dcvelo])meiit of Eeligious Beliefs. S. Babixg 
G ornn. Vol. i., p. 1S7. 
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OE throe clays we remained in sight oJ: the port of Klou- 
wang (^) without being able to reach it, our vessel, 
though one of the finest sailers of the Straits, being 
unable to overcome the resistance offered by the wind 
^ and current, whicli seem to have combined against us. 
At last, on the morning of the third day, thanks to a light bree7,o 


(1) The port of Klbiiwang is situated on the West coast, thirty 
miles South of Achiii Head. The bay is excellent, being sheltered 
by an almost round and very lofty island, the shores of whicli are 
perpendicular cliffs. Thus the port has two entrances, the wider 
and safer being the Hortliern, the narrower lying to the South 
West; the latter is rendered a little dangerous by a line of break- 
ers, which, however, protects the port trom the Southerly winds. 
The anchorage of Klouwang is very good in all seasons, but the 
port unfortunately can only contain three or four vessels. The 
Eaja is Toncou LampassiS, who, during the war with Achin, has 
supplied the Hutch with information regarding the opinions and 
plans of the Achinese. The river Klouwang is small, and ffows 
from the S. E. to the N. W, ; its entrance is a little to the left of 
tlie bay, and is rendered very dif&cult of passage by rocks at water 
level, ^e country produces about 4,000 plains of popper ; before 
the war it produced 10,000 pikuls. 
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from seawibrds, we gained the entrance of the port, but truly not 
without difficulty, for the breeze grew so faint, that our vessel, no 
longer answering to the helm, entered the p ort quite obliquely, 
under the influence of a current, which carried us within a few 
metres of the breakers near the entrance of the porb. 

The South entrance, by which we arrived, is splendid ; to the right 
is a volcanic isle, the foot of which is so hollowed by the waves, 
that from a distance it resembles an enormous musbroom; its 
shores are very steep and quite denuded of vegetatiou, a few 
shrubs appearing on’ the summit only, but the natives assert that 
there is no path which will allow of an ascent so far. 

In the bank which we are passing, the sea has hollowed out im- 
mense caves, where the swallow builds those nests so much sought 
after by Chinese gourmets. 

On the side of the island facing the port, is a charming strand 
formed of sand and shells, and shaded by shrubs which are over- 
shadowed by the crowns of countless cocoanut palms. 

On our left, the line of breakers, upon which we had so narrow- 
ly escaped running, protects the port from the southerly squalls, 
and only leaves between it and the island of Klouwang a narrow 
passage 100 metres across. A little further on, a delightful stretch 
of sand extends to the foot of Mount Timbega ( copper ) [ Malay 
'‘Tcmbilga*’], which is somewhat peculiar in shape ; it is au immense 
cone cut obliquely, which seems to have been deposited in the 
middle of the plain, whence it emerges as from the midst of an 
ocean of verdure. Its almost perpendicular steeps are clothed 
with an abundant vegetation, the deep hue of which contrasts 
forcibly with the brilliant white of the strand. The latter, after 
performing half the circuit of the port, stretches before us in a 
smiling valley closely walled in, and here, in the midst of a charm- 
ing scenery, lies hid the Kam;pong ( village ) of lOouwang, and the 
little river bearing the same name. 

The Forth entrance, while larger and more commodious than the 
Southern, is much less picturesque. It is formed by the island on 
one side, and on the other by a rather steep mountain lying on the 
left side of the mouth of the river Klouwang, Hardly had we 
dropped anchor before we landed on the island to examine care- 
fully the strand wteich lay before us, and also, as will Fe readily 
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understood, to satisfy the longing which filled us to feel under foot 
something more, solid than the deck of our schooner, which we had 
not left for ten days. 

Toothing can he imagined so charming and so picturesq^uo as 
this strand, which the island shelters completely from the fury and 
raging of the sea. 

At some distance from the shore, which the waters gently caress, 
is hidden an Achinese dwelling, in a forest of cocoanut, areca, and 
other palms, which protect it from the solar rays ; a little further 
off is a pepper plantation, admirably cultivated, where birds in the 
greatest variety sing to their hearts’ content. As a background to 
the picture, rises the rocky mass of the island, presenting a vertioal 
wall, cut, or rather torn about, in the strangest fashion, and covered 
over with a thick curtain of green, which seems to have been fas- 
tened to the points of the rock by some magician. Hero Nature 
seems to have amused herself by gathering together the greatest 
variety of shrubs, and the most peculiar plants to be found in the 
tropical world j leaves displaying the greatest diversity of shape 
and colour combine with the rocljy points, which here and there 
crop np, to form a wondrous mosaic. 

A crowd of monkeys of all sizes disport themselves amidst the 
shrubs, which appear to cling to the rocks only by enchantment, and 
run along the monkey-ropes which droop in every direction, forming 
an inextricable net. 

The island is composed chiefly of trachyte, crossed by numerous 
bands of quartz and porphyry. I noticed also in several places 
masses of selenite and melaphyre covered by overflows of lava. 

On my return to the vessel, I was shewn enormous black pud- 
dings, about a foot long ( 0m.30 de long ) among the coral rocks 
which skirt the shore; they are the holothurion,” or sea-leech, 
called “ tripang ” by the l^lalays, who make it the object of an 
important trade ; it is preserved, and highly appreciated by the 
Chinese. 

The next morning we made the tour of the island in a boat. The 
rock, worn by the sea, in some places projects more than fifteen 
metres beyond its base. Every moment great birds (called in 
Malay ” ) flew out of the corners in the rock with a great 

noise ; ^^hey were armed with enormous yello^ beaks, which seemed 
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to* greatly embarrass the owners, and gave them such, an original 
expression, that we were never tired of admiring them. 

On turning the point of the island, I could not repress an excla- 
mation of surprise. In front of us was a magnificent cave inhabi- 
ted by millions of swallows, whose piercing cries mingled with the 
deep murmur oHhe sea, produced, on their reverberation from the 
distant depths of the cavern, an aw^e-iiispiring sound, wdiich had no 
urdiiiaiw effect upon the mind. 

One toiild not but feel small in the presence of those grand 
phenomena of Nature, and silently wonder at the work and its Crea- 
tor. 

The first moments of wonder and admiration passed, we entered 
the cavern, an immense subterranean canal some fifteen to twenty 
metres high and ton to twelve metres in width : bambu scai^oldings, 
extraordinary at once for their lightness and boldness of construc- 
tion, enable the Atehinese to collect the swallows’ nests. 

Ten metres from the entrance, a fresh surprise awaited us, A sub- 
marine communication between the cavern and the sea allows a 
gleam of light to penetrate at the bottom of the water, and this, in 
its passage, illuminates the fish whose scales flash countless colours 
scattering everywhere multicoloured reflections with fairy-like 
effect. 

The subterranean canal soon turns to the right, penetrating into 
the heart of the island, whither it continues its course for a great 
distance, for the murmur of tbe sea reverberates endlessly ; but 
the darkness prevented our going any farther. 

Between this point, E.S.E., and the port is another avenue, the 
two entrances to which arc above the sea ;tbey are at an elevation, 
the one of twenty metres, the other of about thirty-five metres ; for 
some time we could not find a point where it was possible to land ; 
everj’where the sea-worn rock was vortical when it did not over- 
hang us ; at last, two-hundred metres farther on, we found a spot 
where the rock had fallen down and where we could land ; w'e then 
contrived, sometimes by leaping from rock to rock, sometimes by 
making use of the unevennesses on the surface of the wall of rock, 
to reach the upper entrance, where a marvellous sight repaid us for 
our trouble. A vast caveim lay open before us. At our feet and 
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at a depth of about thirty metres was a black unfathomable gulf, 
whence arose the deep murmur of the waters. About fifteen 
metres below, to the right, was the other entrance, rosembling an 
immense wdndow opening upon the soa. Before us the cavern 
seemed to extend indefinitely into the shade, and the green and 
blue tints of the rock growing gradually darker and darker formed 
a strange contrast to the magnificent pearl-grey of the stalactites 
wdiicli hung on our right ; aboA^'o us the rock Avas of a dead white, 
Avhilst the floor of the caA^ern, which seemed to bo tbe ancient bed 
of a torrent, presented a series of striking and sharply- marked 
tiers of colour, resembling a painter’s palette. The most brilliant 
decorations of our pantomimes could give but a feeble idea of the 
magnificent tableau bad before us. 

Leaping from rock to rock, Ave descended to the floor of the 
grotto, which is formed of pebbles and waier-brougbt soil (^) ; this 
floor rises with a gentle slope towards the interior ; after one hun- 
dred paces all became so dark around us, that we were obliged to 
light torches ; on every side crossed each other in flight millions of 
swallow's, which deafened ns with their piercing cries, while our 
torchlight lent to the gigantic bambu scaiToIdings the most pic- 
turesque effect ; every time they flared up the cavern was illumi- 
nated to great distances, and w'e suddenly perceived an inextricable 
Aveb of bambus, white rocks and streamlets, which appeared to mul- 
tijjly as wo advanced, when suddenly all A'anished in darkness ; the 
effect Avas most fantastic. 

The soil of the caA^erii, in AA^hich we sank up to our knees, is light 
and dry, being formed of the excrement of the swallows ; insects 
breed there in great numbers and the glare of the torches reflected 
on their armour produced a splendid play of light. The soil seemed 
made of precious stones flashing across at each other at our feet. 


(^) The fact can only be explained by supposing that the floor 
of the cavern AA'as originally below the level ot the sea. It is one 
of many observ^ations 1 have recorded, which shew indisputably the 
ascending movement of Malaya ; this movement is being still con- 
tinued in our time, as observations made at other points of the 
East ^nd West coasts of Sumatra have shewn me. 
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As we advanced, the subterranean passages multiplied .and grew 
narrower; it was a labj^rintb out of winch we thought at one 
moment we should be unable to find our way, for our torches were 
beginning to be used up, and we were not very sure as to the direc- 
tion we ought to take. We now heard to the left a dull sound- 
which indicated another communication with the sea, perhaps with 
the cavern we first visited. Then a little further to the idght we 
descried a feeble glimmer of light at the vault of the cavern, but it 
was impossible to reach this opening, owing to its great height. 

The cavern probably extends under a great portion of the island, 
hut unfortunately our torches were burnt out, and we were obliged, 
to our great regret, to return to the ship without having explored 
the whole of it. 

In the evening, the breeze became favourable, and at eleven 
o’clock on a splendid nigbt, such as can only ho seen in Malaya, we 
weighed anchor, carrying with us one of the most pleasing souvenirs 
of our whole voyage. 



MISCELLANEOUS NOTES. 


VARIETIES OF AND RUTAN.’’ 

Meagre tliougli it is, I insert tlie following list of native names 
of tlie different varieties of ‘‘ getali” and rotan,’^ in tlie hope that 
it may ho of some slight use to those who are interested in those 
products of the jungle, 

D. F, A. IL 

Getah tahan. 

,, tokon. 

„ gegrit. 

„ gegrit putih. (Gives an itch.) 

„ jclotong. (White and red) 

„ anjayus or menj^yiis. 

pffdu 

„ selainhau. 

„ rclang. 

„ beringiii. 

„ percha, (he., ragged.) 

„ ketian. (Has a sweet, aromatic-flavoured, small, white, 
fleshy flower, which is very pleasant to 
the taste, and is always eaten by the 
natives when met with.) 

„ raohun. (he., poison.) 

» 

„ jitan. (GStah used as ointment for a, or ulcerated 
solves.) 

„ ohMoi. 

^ „ akar susu putrt (Eoot covered^ with humps.) 



HiaCELLlNIilOUS ^’UTE^>\ 


Getali serapat. 
y, simdek. 

„ terap. 

Eotan tunggal. 

„ krei. (or krai in Pahang.) 
j, lebnn. • 

,, tawar or gctah. 

„ hakau. 

%ar. 

„ prdt ay am. 

„ manau. 
j, ohinohin. 

,, liudang. 

„ hudang tikii8. 
jj peledas. 

„ lilin. 

„ sabut. 
j, dalian. 

„ smigkelali. 

„ buali. 

„ semambiT. 
j, dudok. 

„ chicliir, 

„ scgar. 

„ segei. 

„ liohin. 

„ kikir. 

„ sSgil. 

„ scgd badak. (Griw« near water.) 
„ jemang. 
j, scnenyer or bras. 

dini, (Grows near the sea.) 



Hisoi:LX4A.iTi:oirs kotes. 
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The PteAK. 


The Eesident of POrak having collected some of the juice of this 
tree, it was sent to Kew, together with some of the leaves, for 
identification. 

Sir Joseph Hookeb was good enough to submit it to Professor 
Oliver, who wrote as follows ; — 

''The ‘Ipoh’ from P^rakis either the Vpas (antiaris toxicaria) 
" or a close ally. Onr specimens hardly diifer, except in being 
" more glabrous, 

" Griffith labels a specimen ' The smalhleaved Ejooo or Jaokoon 
" poison.’ 

" He adds: ^ Arsenic is mixed with the milk, which is said to be 
" otherwise inert.’ 

" The P6rak specimens are without flower or fruit.” 

Professor Rikger, also, reports that the specimen sent is abso- 
" lutely destitute of poisonous propeiiics of any kind. It has in 
" fact no effect physiologically at all.” 



COMPARATIVE VOCABULARY. 


Miglish Fijian. (J-) New Zealand. {^) 


Man 

Tahgani (®) 

Tangata (^) 

Woman 

Alewa 

Wahine (®) 

Husband 

Vei watini (®) 

Tona Tane (0 

Wife 

Vei ndavoleni (®) 

Tona Wahine (®) 

Father 

Tama 

MatuaTane (®) 

Mother 

Tina 

Matua Wahine (^ °) 

Child 

Liive 

Tamaite 

Belly 

Keti 

Kupu 

Blood 

Ndra 

Toto 

Body 

Tango 


Bone 

Sni 

Iwi 

(1) Collected by the Hon’ble J. B. Thuiist02?'. SeeNote atp. 108. 
(®) Supplied by His Excellency Sir Fred. A. Weld, k.o.m.g. See 
Note at p. 109. 

(^) A Chief =Turahga. 


(^) Taiie=:Male. Toa=a Man, a Brave. Hawaiian : Kanaka. 
Southern Tribes, New Zealand : Kangaka. 

(®) Aroba=:Love, N. Z. Yakim, Tahitian. 

(0) =They who lie together. 

(7) =Herinan. 

(s) =His woman. 

(®) =Male parent. , 

( 10 ) =:Kemale parent. 

6irl=Tamahiir^. 



COMPAKATIVE VOCABULARY. 
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English. 

Fijian. 

New Zealand, 

Ear 

Ndaliga 

Teringa 

Eye 

Mata 

Kanoc 

Pace 

Mata 

Moko 

Finger 

Ndusi 


Foot 

Yava 


Hair 

(*) 

Huru Hum (®) 

Hand 

Lihga 

Kinga Ringa 

Head 

Ulu 

Uboko 

Mouth 

Ngusu 


Nail 

Ndua 


Nose 

Uthu 

Ilui (^) 

Skin 

Kuli 

Kirri 

Tongue 

Yame 


Tooth 

Mbati 


Bird 

Manu 

Maaii (*) 

Pgg 

Yaloka 

Ua (») 

Feathes'ii 

Lawe 


Fish 

Ika 

Ika 

Fowl 

Toa 

C) 


( ^ ) Differs whether human or animal, and of the head or Body. 
(®) Beard=Pahau. Tahitian : Eau Hum. Eam=leaf, N. Z. 

(3) =Point. 

(^) Hawaiian: Manu. 

(®) IJa also means female. 

(®) Tahitian : Moa, which also means the Dinomis bird, now 
extinct. ^ 

Tea, N, Z,, means a brave strong man. 



COa^AEATIVE YOOABXJLAEY. 


m 

English. . Fijian. < Ncxo Zealand. 


Alligator 



Ant 

Kahdi 


Deer 




Dog 

Koli 

Kuri 

Elephant 




Mosquito 

Namu 

Namu 

Pig 

Boach 

Poaka (0 

Eat 

Kalavo 

Kiore 

Ehinooeros 



Snake 

5^gata 

e) 

Flower 

8e 

... 

Fruit 

Vua 


Leaf 

Drau 

Bail 

Boot 

Waka 



Seed 

So 



Tree 

Kau 

Bakau 

Wood 

Kau (») 

Kakau (^) 

Banana 

Vimdi 


Coooanut 

Niu 



(^) From English Porker’’? Pigs not indigenous, but left by 
Captain Cook. 

(®) TJnlcnown, but lizard, reptile=Ngarara. 

(^) Firewood=Mbuka» r 

(•^) Pirewood=:Waluc. 


C03IPARATIVE VOCABULARY. 
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English. 

Fijian. 

New Zealand. 

Bice 

Honey 



Oil 

Waiwai 

Hinau 

Salt 

Masima 


Wax 



Gold, (&:c. 

(=) 


Arrow 

Ngasau (^) 


Boat 

Wahga, Ndrua, Velovelo 

Waka (*) 

Mat 

Imhi 


Paddle 

Voteh 

Ohe 

Spear 

Motu 

Tiaha (®) 

Blow-pipe 



Waist-cloth 

Masi, Malo, Sulu 


Jungle 



Mountain 

Ndela ni vanua (®) 

Maunga Q) 

Eiver 

Uthiwai, Vurewai (®) 

Wai Maori (®) 


Hinau also means fat. 

(®) No Native names for Metals. 

(«) = A reed. Vana=to slioot. 

(^) =A canoe. 

(®) Ornamented spear or quarter staff. 
(6) =Top of tlie land. Buke=a lull. 
(^) Hill=Buke or Puke. 

(**) ^ai= water. 

(o)=Maori or native, indigenous, water. 



1G6 aOMPARATlYB YOOABULABY, 


English. 

Fijian. 

New Zealand. 

Sea 

Tathi 

Moana or Wai Tal (’•) 

Earth 

Vanua (®) 

Whenna (®) 

Sky 

Langi 

Eangi 

Sun 

Singa 

Ea 

Moon 

Vula 

Marama 

Star 

Kalokalo 

Whetu 

Thunder 

Kunikuru 


Lightning 

Livaliva 


Wind 

Thangi 

Hau 

Eain 

Htha 

Uha 

Eire 

Buka 

Ahi 

Water 

Wai 

Wai (^) 

Day 

Singa 

Ea 

Night 

Mbohgi 

Po(») 

To-day 

Ehdaihdai 

Tenei Ea ('’) 

To-morrow 

Mataka, Sabongi bongi Apopo 

Yesterday 

Enanoa 

Inenai 

Alive 

Bula 



(^)=:Tide water. Hawaiian ; Moana. 

(2) Soil=Hgeli. 

(®)=Land, earth. 

(^) It was formerly Vai in Tahiti, and still Wai ’’ in 
Hawaiian. 

(®)=Dark. 

(°)=Thisday. 




OOMPlBATXTK VODABULABT, 




English, 

Fiji ail. 

New Zealand, 

Dead 

Mate 

Mate Mate (^) 

Cold 

Liliwa 

Makaridi, Makari 

Hot 

Katakata 

Wera Wera (*) 

Large 

Levu 

Nui (>) 

Small 

Lailai 

Iti 

Black 

Loaloa 

Munga Monga (^) 

White 

Vula 


Come 

Mai 

Harre mai (®) 

Go 

Lako 

Hari’e (®) 

Eat 

Kana 

Kai 

Drink 

Ngunu 



Sleep 

Mothe 

Moc 

One 

Dua 

Tahi (J) 

Two 

Eua 

Dua or Eua (*) 

Three 

Tolu 

Eteru 

Four 

Va 

Ewa 


(^) Mate also means sick. 

(^) Wera also means red. 

(®) Eoa=long, large, strong. 

(^) '‘Loa’’ or ‘‘Boa”=big, long, strong, liigli, in New Zealand 
and Hawaiian. , 

(6) = Proceed hither, 

(®) Harre atu=Go away, be off witli you. 

(7) The prefix “ Ko ’’ is used in counting, tbus : Ko tabi ” Ko 
rua” &c. 

(*) latter is tlie more usual. ^ 
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o 

c 

yOOABTILARY. 

’Engluli. 

Fijian, New Zealand. 

Five 

Lima 

Eima or Lima 

Six 

Ono 

Ono 

Seven 

Vetu 

Whitu 

Eight 

Walu 

Warn 

Nine 

Thiwa 

Iwa 

Ten 

Sangavulu 

Tahi te kau (^) 

Twenty 

Eua sagavulu 

Erua te kau (®) 

Thirty 

Tolo sagavulu 

Eteru te kau (®) 

One hundred 

Drau 

Tahi te pou 

One thousand 

Undolu 


Ten thousand 

Omba 



(1) — One Tally. 
(s):=Two Tallies. 
(3) —Three Tallies. 


NOTE BY Mr. THURSTON. 


The Fijians are certainly of the same stock as the Black Tribes 
of the Peninsula, although fre(|uent crossing witli peoj^le of the 
Malayan type — especially Toiigans — has produced a considerable 
change in their physical appearance and in their language. This 
admixture is, as might be expected, most apparent upon the coasts. 
In the mountain parts of Vite Levu (an island aboxxt the size of 
Jamaica) the natives are, judging from description (Journal No, 5, 
p. 155) like the Somangs of Ijoh. Like those people, the Fijians 
wear small tufts or corkscrews of hair, of which they are very 
proud, but instead of ‘tjamue’’ they call these tufts 



OOMPAIiAXlVii: yoC'ABULAllY. ' IG§ 

Many of tlio words in the Yocahulary are familiar to mo. The 
majority, if not all of them, appear to mo, however, of l^Ealayail 
rather than Papuan root, and it is the dialects, grammatical strue-* 
ture of language, ancl customs of the black race, by wliatover iiamo 
called, leather than Malayan, that I am in want of. 

It often occurred to me that my old friend the Australian 
”Bunyip”^’^ was nothing more than a black fellow’s exaggerated 
description of a crocodile, and liovv that I sec that with a slight 
change its name runs from ‘^Buuya’’ in Malay to Buyah’^ iii 
iSeniaiig. I am inclined to the idea nu»ro than ever, 


AOTE BY Sju F. a. weld. 


’•'‘Tile Crocodile or “Alligator” abounds in some rivers of North- 
eru Australia; tribes wandering ISoutli and holding no further 
communication with the North may have retained the memory of 
their former euemy. 








**A booh that is shktis but a block’^ 
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